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FREDERICK PUMPS 


30 % Power Saving! 


As an attual user of Frederick Pumps, THE DEXTER 
SULPHITE PULP AND PAPER COMPANY, of Dexter, 
N. Y., is qualified to oo with authority on the quality of 


their “service. This company reports a 30% power saving 
effected by its Frederick ps: “Good, efficient machines,” 
is the way the company. describes them. 


There is a Frederick Pump 
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_ Frederick Jron and Steel Company 


_ Frederick, Maryland 
In Canada:—Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Lachine, Que. 
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WHICH WAY 
DO YOU TEST PAPER ? 


If you test paper by tearing with your 
fingers, are you able to state its 
EXACT tearing strength? 
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The ELMENDORF PAPER TEAR- 
ING TESTER will not only tell 
you the EXACT tearing strength of 
paper, but will show up slight dif- 
ferences between various grades with 
and across the grain 





Works only by gravity. No springs or 
mechanisms requiring ~ calibration. 
Extreme accuracy and sensitivity. 


Send for Bulletin Seventeen 


Thwing Instrument Company 
3341 Lancaster Avenue 
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Liquid Chlorine soon became a part 


of this plant’s bleaching equipment 


T a time when Liquid Chlorine was a commercta? 
novelty the J. & J. Rogers Company did a little 
pioneering on their own account. They were 
impressed by the prospect of exchanging semi-efficient 


eeinents conk en tabling ctgnet- bleaching methods for the quality results, the cleanliness 


mately 30,000 pounds, and multi-unit and the cheapness of Liquid Chlorine. 
tank cars consisting of 15 one-ton con- 


—— ati It was our privilege to cooperate; and EBG made the 


installation that enabled this progressive paper plant to 
set the bleaching clock ahead. Their satisfactory experi- 
ence with Liquid Chlorine has been that of every user. 


EBG SERVICE 


Includes abundant production facilities and container 
equipment, of course; expert engineering counsel in the 
use of Liquid Chlorine which would naturally be ex 
pected of the pioneer manufacturer. But beyond these 
a service which is much more comprehensive than the 
SINGLE-UNIT TANK CAR usual conception. Investigation will reveal the 
significance of this. 


MULTI-UNIT TANK CAR 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of | LIQUID CHLORI 
Plant: NIAGARA FALLS. NY: 7 
Main office 9 East 41= Street New York 
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Thursday, October 14, 1926 


National Paper Trade Association Meets 


Many Important Problems Thrashed Out by Large Gathering at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
—Vice President J. C. Mallallieu Reports On Activities of Wrapping Paper Division— 
Work of Fine Paper Division Discussed by Vice President W. N. Gillett— 


Cuicaco, Ill., October 9, 1926—Following four days devoted 
to the discussion of the many problems vital to the paper industry, 
the Semi-Annual Meeting and Fall Conference of the National 
Paper Trade Association of the United States, held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, concluded last Thursday. The first session of the 
Wrapping Paper Division was called to order at 10 o'clock, Wed- 
nesday morning, October 6, by J. A. Carpenter, in the absence 
of J. C. Mallalieu, the vice-president. 
Wrapping Paper Division Meets 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: I am very sorry that our vice presi- 
dent from New York has been detained and cannot be at this 
meeting. I have been asked to preside. Our vice president, J. C. 
Mallalieu, sent a written report which we will have read. 

C. K. Hicectns: I will read the report of the Vice President, 
J. C. Mallalieu: 

“It is much to my regret that conditions prevent my attendance 
at this meeting. I feel it is one of the most important the 
National Paper Trade Association has ever held and it merits a 
large attendance which I trust it will receive. 

“During the past year, your officers and your committees have 
given unstintedly of their time to further the interests of this 
association and to carry out the program which was adopted in 
April, 1925. At the time of the annual meeting last February, 
therd were still some large centers which had not been visited by 
the officers in the campaign to promote the principles set out in 
the pamphlet entitled ‘Net Profit Control.’ Your vice president, 
with Mr. Ridgway and Mr. Schoenbucher, shortly after the annual 
meeting attended an enthusiastic meeting of the Empire State 
Association held in Syracuse. At this meeting there was an at- 
tendance of over forty executives and heads of departments. On 
the following day we had a large and enthusiastic meeting in 
Cleveland of the members from there and surrounding cities. 
There was an attendance at this meeting of over fifty executives 
and heads of departments. 

“In furtherance of the campaign, Mr. Schoenbucher attended 
the meeting of the Pacific Coast Paper Trade Association in May 
and on his return journey he stopped over in Houston, Texas, 
for a meeting of the Southwestern Association. This completed 
that part of the campaign which provided for the presentation 
of the important recommendations contained in ‘Net Profit Con- 
trol’ to the local associations by personal presentation. At the 
Divisional Meeting on Thursday, you will hear of the results 
which have been accomplished. 

“The work of all the committees of the Wrapping Paper Divi- 
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sion has been carried on since the last meeting largely through 
correspondence, but the Trade Customs Committee and the Twine 
Committee have held meetings. I wish at this time to offer my 
sincere thanks to the members of these committees for their 
unselfish work in the interest of the Association. 


Work of the Survey Committee 


“Your Survey Committee, of which A. W. Blackman is chair- 
man, has done constructive work during the past six months. 
You have all received a pamphlet entitled ‘In the Red’ which 
supplements ‘Net Profit Control’ and I trust you have taken a 
sufficient amount of time to apply the tests which are outlined 
therein. It is of vital interest to each and every one of us, 
Tomorrow morning has been set aside- for report by Mr. Black- 
man and other members of the Survey Committee. Their ex- 
periences in the application of the recommendations of the Na- 
tional Association will be given you frankly and openly, and I 
trust that each and every member of the Wrapping Paper Division 
will surely attend this meeting and be on hand promptly. The 
results attained by those who have been putting these recommenda- 
tions to practical test will, I am perfectly confident, be convincing 
reasons for their general adoption. It is true that they do not 
follow the old orthodox methods of merchandising but times have 
changed and with it we must change. Those who drift along, 
content to follow precedent, are not going to keep up with the 
procession. 

“The Wrapping Paper Division of the National Paper Trade 
Association during the past two years has been progressive and 
has advanced and promoted ideas which after careful study and 
consideration have been adopted in an endeavor to place the 
merchandising of wrapping paper on a scientific basis. These 
ideas have been presented and discussed at the National meetings 
and at meetings of local associations throughout the country, and 
in spite of the effort put behind these ideas by the National as- 
sociation, I am conscious of a lack of real, active cooperation 
on the part of the rank and file of the individual members in 
the local associations. There seems to be a tendency to hold back 
and because of this tendency I am fearful that progress will be 
slow, slower than it should be. 

“I appeal to each and every one of you for more active co- 
operation on your part as individuals, and especially do I appeal 
for active effort on your part to make the recommendations of 
the National association live issues in the local associations of 
which you are members. The National association will progress 
only to the degree that the locals lend their support and coopera- 
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tion. When this meeting adjourns, your job bégins. You can 
go home ‘and forget what you have heard here’ but, if you do, 
the progress of the constructive measures, advocated by the Na- 
tional association, will be greatly slowed down, or you can. get 
busy and see to it that your local association continues to pro- 
mote these measures and thereby greatly accelerate their adop- 
tion by the trade as a whole. 

“It is up to you, each and every one, and I am confident that 
after hearing at this meeting the facts as to what has -been ac- 
complished by the individuals who have pioneered in the adoption 
of the recommendations of the National association, you will be 
up and doing, and that by the time of the annual meeting, general 
progress will have been made. 

“If you will realize the time that has been given and the mcney 
that has been expended by the officers and members of the dif- 
ferent committees to make the National association a real benefit 
to us all, I am sure you will think we are entitled to this support.” 
(Applause. ) 

... A motion was regularly made, seconded and carried that 
the report be accepted... . 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: The report will be placed on file. 

Report of the Import Committee 

Next we will have a report of the Import Committee, Mr. 
Wolbrette. 

JuLtes Wo.prette: I should like to report that no progress has 
been or can be made until a decision is rendered which we expect 
this month from the Customs Court in New York. This matter 
has been hanging fire for some two years due to postponements 
legally requested on both sides. The case has finally come up 
and is before the customs court for a final decision. The manu- 
facturers, as I understand, wanted to present through the Gov- 
ernment Attorney, further witnesses to prove their point, but the 
court refused to accept this further testimony and expects to give 
that decision this month. That is the only thing the Import 
Committee could report at this time. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: We in the Central West and away 
from the coast have no idea of the effect of the papers imported 
on the coast and in the East. 

Did any of you read in the paper a week ago Sunday about 
Ford: going on a five-day week? 

Mr; ZELLERBACH: What is the answer? 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: That is just what I thought you would 
ask. 

Mr. Worprettre: Didn't they bring out that only pay for five 
days was to be made? 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: 
would have six days’ pay. 

Mr. WovsretteE: That is not being done. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Not so far, but he stated it would 
be done. 

Mr. WovpretteE: But so far he has not done it. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: ‘There was quite a bit of talk and 
some favorable comment by the manufacturers along that line. 
They did not scowl at it quite as much as I imagined they would. 
Mr. Ford has an idea if they had two more days to celebrate 
each week they might use up all the cars he could make. There 
-was a good deal of discussion about that on all sides. 

Trade Customs Committee Report 

Mr. Hall is ready to make a report to us on this Trade Customs 
Committee. I will ask him to come forward. 

E. A. Hatt, Jn: Mr. Chairman and members of the National 
Paper Trade Association: In the absence of Mr. Corning, 


They brought out the fact that they 


‘chairman of the Trade Customs Committee, I have been asked. 


to report to you the action that has been taken by your com- 
mittee. If you recall, a year ago it was thought it would be de- 
sirable to have a uniform set of trade customs for the guidance 
of the paper mills and of the merchants. It was felt that the 
merchants would do well to subscribe to a set of trade customs 
of which they could approve. 


After a thorough‘ and lengthy discussion of this subject it \as 
moved that this matter be laid on the table for action at : 
February meeting. 

Mr. Hoet: I want to take the floor just a moment to expr:ss 
my appreciation for the work this committee has done in the 
last six months. They have put in a lot of time and thought and 
study on it, and they are due the thanks of this association 
for their service. 

Fine Attendance Appreciated 


Mr. Miter: I want to take the opportunity of expressing on 
behalf of the officers of the National association their apprecia- 
tion of the very fine attendance here this morning and the keen 
interest in our work. While I happened to be elected president 
on the Fine Paper ticket, ever since my introduction into the paper 
business some twenty-five years ago, I have been just as keenly 
interested in the wrapping paper part of our business and the 
interests of the wrapping paper merchants as a whole. I want 
you to know that this year’s president is very keenly interested 
in the welfare of each local Wrapping Paper Association, Please 
feel free to call upon me for any services that I can possibly 
render. 

I also want to urge you in your locals to keep up a most active 
and concerted effort toward association loyalty, interest and work. 
In some ways it is the most discouraging work I have ever done, 
but it pays. We have many discouragements as we go along, but 
it has progressed. I am sure none of us would like to see any 
retrogression or retarding of our efforts or any breaking up of 
our locals or any diminishing of the strengthening of the posi- 
tion of the merchant. If there ever was a time in the paper 
industry when it is vital that the paper merchants of this country 
stand together it is now. 

We are making progress in both divisions of our Association 
As I said earlier, the attendance here and the interest is very 
definite proof of that. 

I have had a feeling that perhaps we were wrong in the semi- 
annual meetings in not having a general get-together meeting 
between both divisions. We used to have them but they were 
given up. I suggested at the board meeting Monday that I should 
like to see tried out again an informal luncheon attended by all 
members and any of those who have been invited to sit in on 
our sessions, but with no outsiders present, on Thursday noon. 
I believe it has been arranged for twelve-thirty promptly. All of 
you are urged to be present, that you may become better ac- 
quainted and may go away from here with a realization of our 
combined strength and of our importance and the caliber of men 
who come here from all parts of the country. I hope that this 
suggestion of the Board will meet with a hearty response. Can't 
we take one hour’s time without any speeches to get together in 
a good Rotary or Kiwanis spirit? 

Appreciation of Trade Customs Committee Work 

Mr. MatHeson: Mr. Hoel made a motion that I think was 
overlooked. He made a motion that a resolution of thanks be 
given to this Trade Customs Committee. Even though I was 
out-voted I want them to know that I appreciate their work. 

...A vote of thanks was extended to the Trade Customs 
Committee. . . . 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Now we will have the report of the 
Board of Directors by our general secretary, Mr. Ridgway. 

Wuutam. C. Ricway: The Board of Directors met at its fall 
meeting on Monday of this week and desires to present to this 
meeting certain of the matters that were discussed and the action 
taken. 

The Board voted unanimously to hold the annual meeting of 
this association in New York the week of February 21, which is 
the week which has been selected by the American Paper and Pulp 
Association for their fiftieth annual meeting. I understand the 
American Paper and Pulp Association are to make some special 


‘effort. to have an unusually attractive program based on this 


fiftieth anniversary. 
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The Board also confirmed action which had already been gotten 
under way, to change the form of entertainment which the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association has heretofore held in connection 
with the annual meetings. They propose to give up the banquet, 
vaudeville and dance, and substitute therefor a theatre party to 
be followed by a supper dance, at some hotel or supper club in 
New York. - 

The committee in charge of this feels that this will meet with 
the desires of the members in attendance at that meeting, that 
it will be fully supported and that it is their purpose to reserve 
an entire theater at some good show. 

The Board, I think, was quite enthusiastic over this change. 
For some years past each year the members have given a little 
bit less support to the old form of entertainment. An analysis 
of those who have bought tickets shows that it has been the men 
from out of town who have drifted away from that entertainment. 
The New Yorker has attended in just about the same numbers 
each year, but apparently you gentlemen from the West and from 
cities other than New York would rather go out and seek some 
other form of entertainment. We are going to try to substitute 
that and at no greater cost, and possibly less cost, than heretofore. 


Reduction of Postal Rates 


The Board also had before it for consideration a request from 
the National Council of Business Mail Users, which Council con- 
ducted the campaign in Congress’ last session for a reduction of 
the first, third and fourth class postal rates, for continuation of 
support. 

That association last year at this meeting endorsed the National 
Council of Business Mail Users, and the objects that it was 
secking to support, and formed a committee to raise from the 
members a fund for the financial end of this work. 

This year, because of some question in regard to just how that 
campaign had been conducted last year, and because of a lack of 
full information, the Board took action to refer the question to a 
committee with power, that if in the discretion of the committee 
this National Council of Business Mail Users should still have 
the support of this association, both morally and financially, the 
committee could proceed to appeal to the members for individual 
support. 

The Board also took action to assess dues for the coming fiscal 
year, beginning November 1, on the same basis that has been in 
use for the past three or four or five years. 

The Board, acting on recommendation of the committee ap- 
pointed to consider the financial problems of the Chicago office, 
which arose from the action taken by both the Central and 
Middle States Association to discontinue the joint maintenance 
of the Chicago office, voted, based on the financial revenue of 
the association, that the expense of the Chicago office as main- 
tained by the three associations be materially reduced. This led 
to the resignation of the present assistant secretary, Mr. Higgins, 
which was accepted with regret and appreciation of the services 
he had rendered the association for the past seven years. The 
vacancy in the office of assistant secretary will be filled as soon 
as possible. 

That completes the report. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Is there anyone else who wishes to 
speak on this subject? 

... The motion to accept the report was carried... . 

Mr. Hiccrns: I think-it is only fitting on this occasion that I 
say a few words of appreciation of the seven years that I have 
spent with you gentlemen in the paper business. Those years for 
me have been very happy ones. 

But, as you all well realize, there come times when one has to 
consider one’s own personal considerations. 

I feel that in leaving the association work I can honestly say 
that I have been fortunate in securing during these seven years a 
number of real earnest friends, and I very much regret the 
necessity for discontinuing the association which I have had 
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with them, because, after all, friends are about the greatest prize 
that life offers. 

I want to thank you of the Wrapping Paper Division, particu- 
larly, because I have been associated more intimately with you 
than I have with the Fine Paper Division. I go from the asso- 
ciation feeling that you are a group of my friends and I very 
much regret that circumstances have brought about this situation. 

Resignation of Mr. Higgins Regretted 

Mr. Mitten: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen: On behalf of 
the Board of Directors, I want to make an expression of the 
sincere and extreme regret that the change that Mr. Higgins has 
spoken of has to take place at this time. I also want to express 
our appreciation for the splendid services that he has rendered 
the association ever since his appointment. 

I also want to urge every member here to appreciate the situa- 
tion. There is nothing whatever personal regarding it. It is 
simply a curtailment of our expenses within our income, brought 
about partly by the withdrawal of the financial support of the 
Chicago office on the part of the Middle States and the Central 
States Association. We are not going to spend any more as a 
national or any less than we have before, but we cannot take 
on the additional burden without the raising of dues necessitated 
by the withdrawal of the financial support of these two associa- 
tions. Therefore, I think our action, which has been forced, is 
the only one to take. It has been done on the recommendation of 
a committee which has gone into the situation very thoroughly and 
carefully. 

I know that Mr. Higgins leaves us with the good will and the 
love and affection of every member of this association. (Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: I don’t feel that hand-clapping is 
enough. I should like to have a standing vote of thanks to 
Mr. Higgins for the work he has done. 

... A rising vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Higgins... . 

.. . The meeting adjourned at twelve-thirty o’clock. ... 

Thursday Morning Session of Wrapping Paper Division 

The second session of the Wrapping Paper Division of the 
National Paper Trade Association was called to order at ten 
o’clock Thursday morning, October 7, by Mr. Carpenter. 

CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: I made the statement yesterday that 
anybody who would stay here for this meeting and carry out 
the things brought out here at this morning’s meeting would make 
their dues out of their increased profits in the first six months 
of next year. I believe I am right, and Mr. Blackman will tell 
you how to do it. 

A. W. BiackMaNn: I should like to make a correction to that 
statement; they will make it in the first six days. 

“Your Survey Committee of the Wrapping Paper Division are 
supposed to have this particular meeting all to themselves. We 
had planned a schedule which would take us up to the closing 
time of 12:30; consequently we are three quarters of an hour 
short on time and we will have to cut down on our schedule. 

“This subject of the net profit control is so large, it is so big, 
and it is so sweet and juicy to those who know about it, that 
it is a crying shame that it isn’t generally adopted. We feel that 
it ought not to be hidden away, that everybody ought to have a 
share in it because it is association work, it is the result of long 
years of investigation, it is a development of the combined thought 
of a dozen men, it is put in such plain and concrete language in 
this little book, “Net Profit Control,” that anyone who will take 
the time to read it in one evening and thoroughly digest it will 
be paid a hundred-fold over and over again. 

“I could take three hours on this subject and not pour out half 
of what I have to say. 

Net Profit Control 

“To curb that tendency I have put the few-remarks I have to 
make in writing. I am going to give you a first-hand exhibition. 
The committee felt if you could lift the lids of the brains of 
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about six of our members and see the first-hand practical work- 
ings of this plan, you perhaps would get the idea that it is more 
than a theory, because it is more than a theory, it is the cure-all 
for whatever ails you. The time to clean house and get busy 
and get on to the right track is when times are good. In this 
convention I have not heard one murmur from any corner of the 
earth that times are not good. When the clouds are overhead 
and it is murky, the growlers come forth from the corners and 
it is more difficult to put into operation any plan. 
will benefit your whole organization; be perfectly willing to give 
a dollar to anyone who will give you back two dollars in place 
of it. You give your salesmen an opportunity to earn more 
money than they ever earned in their lives, and incidentally they 
pay you back more than you ever earned. 


“It goes without saying that those of us who have struggled 
up through the ranks, into executive positions, have won out by 
taking on duties and responsibilities in excess of the average. It 
is equally true that most of us, in our zeal to help carry on, have 
neglected to throw off much of the outgrown detail accumulated 
on the road. As a result we have come to resemble barnacle- 
covered deep-sea crabs, in more ways than one. Chasing the 
will-o’-the-wisp, ‘ever more, and still more sales, pursuing the 
policy of booking any order at any price, rather than lose to an 
équally eager competitor, we bluff ourselves into the idea that 
we are driving things, when as a matter of fact we are simply 
drifting. 

“Now proper concentration of thought or action is, of course, 
highly commendable, but a mole-like obliviousness to changing 
outside conditions is deplorable and also expensive. Some of us 
have done the same old thing, in the same old way, every day, 
until we have worn a mental rut, so deep that the horizon is 
bounded by the four walls of our offices. This ingrowing habit 
is fatal, 


“A well known and reputable business bureau states that one 
of the five death signs of a business is ‘the failure to keep abreast 
of the best in business practice.’ It states that another one of 
the five is ‘inadequate accounting or going ahead without knowing 
costs and profit margins accurately.’ The other three are: 


“Lack of capital. Overbuying. Poor location. 


“It also states that 40 per cent of the business houses that 
manage to avoid Jeath make no money for the above faults. 

“Now certain far-sighted officials of our association, some years 
ago, brought about the employment of a trained mind in the 
person of Mr. Schoenbucher to think for us in dimensions greater 
than the four walls of any one office. This versatile and un- 
trammeled mind was turned loose on the trade at large, and 
things immediately began to happen; it tapped here and there, it 
sounded to depths in places, and it accumulated facts and figures 
of great value; but it was working alone and it had no definite 
object except to be helpful to those who showed unusual interest. 
As interest crystallized it took the outward form of your Survey 
Committee, whose duties are to direct investigation, to broadcast 
the results, and to awaken the trade to the opportunities offered. 


This plan. 


Final Net Profit Results 

“More and more business men are graduating from the rule of 
thumb. That old catch-as-catch-can method served fairly well 
before there developed a way of checking up its errors. In these 
days there is no excuse for a merchant not knowing how he 
stands each thirty days, and using that knowledge to still further 
his ends. It is even possible by enlightened methods today, to 
control final net profit results, within reason, and assure a suc- 
cessful year in advance. 

“When I say successful, of course, I mean successful in the 
way of regular merchandising, for this is the most important of 
the three branches of a business, and yet the easiest to control. 
The other two are, of course, credits and speculations which are 
separate propositions and combine more elements of chance. 
Speculation is, as you know, buying or selling with the expecta- 
tion of profiting by a rise or fall in price. The gains and losses 
on your stock, through market changes, are strictly the products 
of speculation and not merchandising. They should be kept 
track of separately as they occur. They are a house proposition, 
and have no part in salesmen’s compensation, as all figuring costs 
should be based on replacement value, plus its proper class per- 
centage of overhead. 

“Now this profit control claim may sound like a dream, but 
I can assure you there are those here today who can testify it 
is most substantial and real. 

“We have been led to believe that the searcher for gold should 
go to Australia, South Africa, or Alaska to be successful. We on 
the Survey Committee know that it can be found in paying 
streaks in your own backyard. It is your gold and not ours 
and you can secure it with ease. 

“The first thing to do to be satisfied it is there is to dig a few 
post-holes, so to speak, in an experimental sort of way with the 
tools which we will furnish. The little booklet ‘In the Red’ is 
your pick, and the accompanying form your shovel, When you 
find paying streaks of gold, and you will find them if you hon- 
estly dig, holler for help and Mr. Schoenbucher or some member 
of the Survey Committee will show you how to find the real 
nuggets. That is our particular job this year. 

“Of course, if you have read the little booklet ‘Net Profit 
Control’ understandingly you will better appreciate the talks which 
are to follow this opening. If you have laid the booklet aside, 
undigested, I am sure you Will dig it out and devour it on 
your return home. 

“In the development of the West, standing out in early history, 
there stand forth conspicuously, figures called pioneers. These 
men were of sterling character, steadfast in purpose, and of un- 
questioned courage, and with a superabundance of force. Those 
pioneers are still in the West, and their spirits still prevail. 

“The first glimpse below the lid into the brain and the books 
of one of our members is into that of the inner circle of one of 
these pioneers. I am going to ask Mr. Frank Floyd of Indian- 
apolis to give us a little viewpoint of what he has found in his 
search for gold. ” (Applause.) After a long discussion the meeting 
adjourned at 12:55 p. m. 


MEETING OF THE FINE PAPER DIVISION 


The first session of the Fine Paper Division of the National 
Paper Trade Association, held at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, 
was called to order at two-thirty o’clock Wednesday afternoon, 
October 6, by W. N. Gillett, vice president. 

CHAIRMAN GiLtETT: The program this afternoon is largely 
the reports of various committees. Since our annual meeting in 
February there have been several new committees appointed. They 
are important committees in my judgment, and the work will be 
both interesting and constructive. 

The committee lineup at the present time is: 

The Executive Committee, which as you all know consists of 
members appointed by individual locals; the Executive Committees 


of the Fine and Wrapping Paper Associations constitute the 
Board of Directors who have charge of the National Association. 

The Administrative Committee, which is a product of Mr. 
McQuillan’s, consists of representatives appointed by the Vice 
President, and is intended to be fully representative of the vari- 
ous markets and various local associations. 

The Trade Relations Committee is for the purpose of having 
contact with the manufacturers and the printers where such con- 
tact is necessary; the chairman is the Vice President. I guess 
you are all familiar with the Survey Committee. I know it 
pretty well myself. 

Thomas F. Smith is now chairman of the Survey Committee. 
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One of the new committees is the Efficiency Committee, for 
the purpose of studying and considering the paper merchants’ 
physical operations to the end that the cost of handling and dis- 
tribution be reduced to a minimum and that efficient methods be 
put into operation. The chairman of that committee is A. W. 
Leslie. 

The Publicity Committee, a new committee, has as its function 
to receive and review printing and paper trade publications with 
a view of encouraging the proper and accurate dissemination of 
information pertaining to paper interests, and when necessary to 
reply to erroneous and misleading material or matter, 


Marketing Committee Functioning 


The Marketing Committee is a new committee, and this com- 
mittee functions as an advisory committee to the executive com- 
mittee. Its purpose is to study the problems of advertising, both 
individually and collectively from the paper merchants’ stand- 
point and to report from time to time its findings and recommen- 
dations to the Executive Committee. Another function will be 
the analysis of and advice on any marketing plan for which either 
a printer or manufacturer may seek cooperation from the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association. It is also to study mill adver- 
tising and promotion and its effect on the paper merchant. 

As you know, the United Typothete of America for some time 
has had what is known as a Marketing Committee. We have 
had frequent informal contact with that body. However, it seems 
desirable that the paper merchants should establish a similar com- 
mittee of their own: to function not only in their own sphere but 
also to have an official contact with the Marketing Committee of 
the U. T. A. or any similar association. 

I might add that the Chairman of the Marketing Committee is 
N. A. Considine, and the Chairman of the Publicity Committee 
s A. H. Smith, of Pittsburgh. 

Work of Clearing House Committee 

The Clearing House Committee, a new co‘nm'ttee, of which 
Charles Addoms is the chairman, is to act as a clearing house 
for the rules and regulations adopted by the manufacturers mak- 
ing proprietary brand paper. This committee shall report to the 
Executive Committee for its information and appropriate action. 
It is not a body that has any power to act as to harmonizing mills’ 
trade customs. That is probably out of our province, but never- 
theless there apparently exist some wide discrepancies in the mills’ 
trade customs and practices, and it would be very desirable both 
for them and for us if a study could be made of those trade 
customs and practices with a view of disclosing any inaccuracies 
or any inconsistencies. That committee, of which Mr. Addoms 
is chairman, is made up of men whose houses represent the main 
mill proprietary lines. 

The schedule this afternoon is largely based upon reports of 
these various committees. However, as they were only created 
after the February meeting, I have reason to believe that some of 
them have not gotten under way to the point where they are 
prepared to make a definite statement. 

I am particularly happy, as a resident of Chicago, to extend a 
cordial welcome to all of our out-of-town friends, and I sin- 
cerely appreciate the large attendance, particularly on the part 
of those who have come a long distance to attend this meeting. 
I have every hope and ambition that this meeting will be con- 
structive and that we will accomplish something. Mr. Ridgway 
will now give us a report of the action taken by the Board of 
Directors. 

Secretary Ridgway Reports 

Mr. Rivcway: The Board of Directors at its meeting this 
week took action on a number of matters concerning which in- 
formation should be placed before you at this meeting. They 
took action to hold the annual meeting in the city of New York 
at the Waldorf during the week of February 21 at the same time 
as the American Paper and Pulp Association is to hold its 
Fiftieth Anniversary meeting. 
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The Board likewise approved of action which had already. been 
taken to make a change in the form of entertainment, which, has 
heretofore been held as a part of the meetings of the National 
Paper Trade Association.. In place of the dinner, vaudeville and 
dance, it is proposed this year to substitute a theater party to be 
followed by supper and dance at some hotel or some supper 
club. The Board is quite convinced of the fact that interest in 
our old form of entertainment has gradually but surely been 
waning. An analysis of thdse in attendance the last four or five 
years discloses a falling off of attendance, due to the fact that 
apparently the members from out of town have sought other en- 
tertainment that night. The attendance from New York has 
kept at approximately the same level for the last five or six 
years. 

It is proposed to obtain a whole theater where one of the 
up-to-date successes of the New York season will be playing. 

The success of this change will depend entirely upon how it is 
supported by the members from out of town. It is the purpose 
of the committee to keep the cost within the cost of the old 
form of entertainment, and it may possibly be able to lower it. 
This action was approved, the committee has been at work since 
last spring and is prepared to go ahead at once in view of this 
approval. 

There is another matter on which the Board took action in 
regard to a service which has heretofore been rendered to mem- 
bers by both the Chicago and the New York offices in the matter 
of furnishing information to members on sources of supply. 
This service has been used to quite a considerable extent by 
both fine and wrapping paper members. There have been occa- 
sions in the past when there have been some little difficulties aris- 
ing from information that has been furnished to members by 
the association. 

Recently a very concrete case came up which indicates that 
perhaps it is not a wise policy to pursue. A member inquired of 
the New York office as to where he could obtain paper similar 
to a sample enclosed. The secretary in New York did not have 
any independent ideas as to where he could, so he submitted it 
to a man whom he thought should know. That member in New 
York suggested the name of a particular mill. The inquiring 
member was given that information. The sequel is this: The 
inquiring member wrote the mill, and it turned out to be the 
mill that was making that particular paper. It was a specialty 
on which another member in the same city as the inquiring mem- 
ber had had for a number of years a very handsome contract. 
It so happened that that company and the mill supplying the 
paper to him were on the outs at that moment, and the mill sent 
samples, upon receipt of a letter from the inquiring member, and 
quotations to him, and he in turn promptly went out, got the 
contract, and got it in the only way possible to get it, namely 
by cutting the price. I don’t think we need go any further t> 
mention how serious that was for the man who had the contract. 
He didn’t think much of his membership in the National Paper 
Trade Association. 

The Board took action to abolish this service. They did it on 
the ground that they believe it is entirely possible for members 
of this association to get information of this character from other 
sources, 

Postal Rate Campaign 

The Board considered a request from the National Council of 
Business Mail Users for further financial support of this asso- 
ciation in the matter of the campaign for decrease in the first, 
third and fourth class postal rates. You will rémember that a 
year ago this association endorsed the project and appointed a 
committee which collected from you gentlemen individually sub- 
scriptions to finance the work of the National Council of Busi- 
ness Mail Users in bringing about what we believed was a very 
desirable result. = 

Because of the failure to get the relief at the last_sessign. of 
Congress, the request Yor support has been renewed. The Board 
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in considératioti ‘Uf'this request felt that they did not have before 
them’ at this‘ time sufficient information to warrant their taking 
affirmative action, and they therefore authorized that the Com- 
mittee on Postal Matters should go into the matter further both 
as‘ to the plan of campaign this year and as to certain other 
features of the work, and if in the discretion of the committee 
they thought it was a matter which should be supported financially 
by your members, they would then have the power to solicit sub- 
scriptions from you. 

The Boatd would also report that the Board has taken action 
assessing dues for the coming fiscal year beginning November Ist 
on the basis which has been used for the past four or five years. 

The Board of Directors acting on the recommendation of the 
committee appointed to consider the financial problem of the 
Chicago office, which arose from the action taken by both the 
Central and Middle States Association to discontinue their jcint 
maintenance of the Chicago office, took action to continue the 
Chicago office. The Board, however, concurred in the recom- 
mendation of the committee that the necessities based on the 
financial revenue of the association made it necessary that the 
Chicago office be maintained on a considerably reduced expense 
budget. 

This led to the resignation of the assistant secretary, C. K. 
Higgins, which was accepted by the Board with regret and with 
appreciation of the excellent service he has rendered the associa- 
tion for the past seven years. 

The vacancy in the office of the assistant secretary will be filled 
as soon as possible, and the services heretofore rendered will be 
continued. 

CHAIRMAN Gritetr: I don’t think we should pass that last 
action without some comment. It is very unfortunate that con-- 
ditions required that change. - Mr. Higgins has rendered a very 
valuable service to this association, both the National Association 
and the Middle States and the Central States Paper Trade Asso- 
ciations. He has devoted himself untiringly to the furtherance of 
our interests, and I believe it is only right and proper that we 
should have a resolution at this time of thanks to Mr. Higgins 
for his great services to us and our deep regrets that conditions 
require his resignation. I will entertain a motion to that effect. 

...A motion was regularly made, seconded and carried that 
such a resolution be extended to Mr. Higgins... . 

CHAIRMAN GrteTt: The next item is my report. 

Report of Chairman Gillett 

“Those present who have been members of the Executive, 
Administrative or Survey Committees (about 26) know that your 
officers and committees embarked some two years ago upon a 
new and constructive program. 

“That program consisted of a survey as complete as means 
permitted of the paper merchants’ operating conditions and his 
problems and based thereon, certain recommendations were made. 

“You are entirely familiar with the growth of mill proprietary 
lines and their suggested resale prices. The result of this method 
of marketing could have been forecasted particularly in the light 
of what has transpired in other industries. Briefly, the control 
of brands and the establishing of resale prices by the manufac- 
turers has materially aided in the establishing of standards of 
practice and procedure national! in scope. While stabilization is 
highly desirable it may and can result in the creation of prac- 
tices of an absolutely inflexible nature. 

“There are now two questions of paramount importance con- 
fronting the paper merchants, both individually and as an asso- 
ciation : 

“1. Are the recognized advantages of mill brand and suggested 
resale price methods of marketing in the final analysis great 
enough to result in a net benefit to paper merchants or do the 
disadvantages and inflexibilities of such methods of marketing 
outweigh the advantages? 

“2. Is it necessary in the future to completely unify the entire 


membership in order to successfully introduce any constructive 
measure? 

“This brings us face to face with an issue that must be met 
and that issue is whether or not the paper merchant after definitely 
establishing the proper basis for his operations has the right to 
carry them out. The mills have been called upon to protect 
the interests of the merchants because of the weakness of many 
merchants in and out of the Association and therefore justly 
contend that the merchants themselves have placed this responsi- 
bility in their hands. The time has now come however when the 
paper merchant must stand firmly on his own feet and strong 
in the knowledge of the facts of his own business, insist that in 
him and him alone is vested the right to determine upon what 
basis he is to market his goods from his warehouse, particularly 
in less than mill units of a case. 

“With the divergent views and interests of the manufacturers 
it is becoming obvious that we cannot look solely to the harmon- 
izing of their interests to receive relief nor should we have to. 
We want and need their cooperation and help and on any funda- 
mental changes of merchandising they should be considered but 
when it comes to the question of upon what basis the merchant 
is to sell his goods in small units out of his warehouse who 
can contend that it is not exclusively the merchant’s function and 
prerogative? To carry out this program we must know our own 
business and run our own business. 


Problems of the Paper Merchant 


“If the paper merchant has a problem to solve which requires 
the friendly interest of the manufacturers and finds that one group 
brings pressure to bear in one direction and another group brings 
pressure to bear in the opposite direction and a meeting of the 
minds between manufacturers is impossible, then the merchant 
can do one of three things: 

“(a) Proceed in the direction where he finds the least resist- 
ance. 

“(b) Proceed in the direction in which equity, justice and the 
facts point. 

“(c) Do nothing at all. 

“To do nothing at all in a situation that vitally affects his 
well being solely because of a divergency of views of manufac- 
turers is to admit the impotency of the association, while on the 
other hand, to act in such a situation now seems to require the 
unifying of the entire trade on some program. 

“On such a basis, one merchant in any city could completely 
block the entire association from making any constructive change. 

“If the merchants’ major problems can only be solved by an 
absolute unanimity of thought and action, then every individual 
merchant and group must realize their great responsibility -to all 
other merchants or groups. 

“There may be plans promulgated by our association to which 
a few merchants or several local groups cannot conscientiously 
subscribe, in which case we face the problem of whether any 
change in practice can ever be unanimously accepted by such rela- 
tively diversified interests as go to make up our association. 

“Acceptance by the membership of plans or. policies properly, 
soundly and equitably conceived and advanced by a trade associa- 
tion is a true test of voluntary self government in industry. 

“If and when the membership of this association comes to the 
conclusion that it is impracticable to ever expect the unified sup- 
port of minorities as well as majorities, then it seems to me 
that effort should be made to make the paper business more local 
once more so that local groups can ‘solve their own problems as 
they believe best. 

“I do not condemn the difference of opinions of minorities but 
I do say that if it is found impracticable to self-govern ourselves 
by a three-quarters or seven-eighths nation wide majority rule 
there can be only one solution and that is government by local 
action. 


“If government by local action is the ultimate solution, we 
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should begin to find out what obstacles there are to such pro- 
cedure and remove them, if possible. 

“This presents difficulties so far as fundamental changes are 
concerned and should not be necessary, for if any change is un- 
questionably sound and has the endorsement of a wide majority, 
that majority should act accordingly in the knowledge that they 
are right and right will win. 

“In any event I am convinced that the successful introduction 
of any constructive measure depends more than ever on the 
soundness of its premise and on a greater understanding of the 
vital facts of our own business. Certainly each classification of 
goods and each general differential of sale should on the average 
return an adequate profit to the merchant and not as at the present 
time have one classification or differential absorb the losses in 
another. 

“There are many things along this line that can be done by the 
association without the hindrance of a difference of opinion. Seri- 
ous studies, analysis and investigations of such important matters 
as capital turnover, unit costs, warehousing methods and facili- 
ties, ete., can be made to try and effect savings in the majority 
of businesses if such studies are made from comparison. For 
example: The figures of say twelve houses can be taken and 
from them abstracted the best stock turnover records from one, 
the best accounts receivable collection records from another, the 
lowest warehouse cost from another, etc., and the net results 
would unquestionably be better than that of the best showing of 
any one house. This plan has the approval of the Board of 
Directors. 

“I believe that we as an association should build up such a 
service for our members. Certainly no activity by a trade asso- 
ciation can be more constructive, more creditable, more in the pub- 
lic interest and finally more in the interest of the individual mem- 
ber than one predicated upon the purpose of promoting better 
management, and lower operating costs. 

Better Cost Knowledge Needed 

“Therefore, one of the tasks that should have our best effort 
is to promote better cost knowledge on the part of our members 
as we must know our costs if we are to intelligently price our 
merchandise. 

“A statement recently came to my attention credited to a 
distinguished financier, who said: 

“‘The time is not far away when a business man’s member- 
ship in trade associations will be an important factor in his 
banker’s judgment of'his credit rating. It will be that for three 
reasons: Trade association membership is a measure of char- 
acter, because it shows the member's ability to get along with 
others. Trade Association membership is a measure ot intelli- 
gence of the member’s business methods because he is trying to 
climinate competitive waste and to use cooperation as an cconom- 
ical promotion weapon. Trade Association Membership is a 
measure of the soundness of the industry, because it is doing 
something for the stability, efficiency. and economy of production 
and distribution. That is why, as a banker, I believe that the need 
of the nation is better, stronger, more active, more intelligent, 
more public spirited trade associations. Only through them can 
there be better business men and better business.’ 

“We now have standing committees of able, earnest men to 
handle matters of importance and interest to the trade. To justify 
cur existence we must have constructive aims to contribute to 
the welfare of our members, to raise the standards of our branch 
of the industry and to make real substantial progress. ._Let us 
all unite to that end.” 

While it was the sole purpose of the Survey Committee work to 
bring out a measure of relief for our precision, there have been 
many facts developed in that report, many facts that will have 
a very direct bearing on our costs of doing business ‘znd our 
methods. 

The first report-is of the Efficiency Committee, of which Mr. 
\. W. Leslie is the chairman. 
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Mr. Leste: The Efficiency Committee is a new committee, 
efficiently appointed to satisfy a rather wide spread demand for 
some attention collectively as an association on the subject of our 
operating costs. Rather at random for a number of years many 
of us have been exchanging’ bits of information now and then on 
this subject, but we have all been convinced for some time that 
it we were definitely handling our cost distribution on a stand- 
ard basis and were able to bring our own information on to a 
teble with that of otkers, all figures on the same standard basis, 
we should be able to get very much more out of the comgarisons. 


Function of Efficiency Committee 

The function of the Efficiency Committee as laid dowr by Mr. 
Gillett is to give some study to the physical operations of our 
business. 

The Efficiency Committee held its first meeting yesterday, has 
definitely formulated a program, and prior to our New York 
meeting will get some results on the program. We hope we will 
have something very constructive to show at that time and we 
will ask any of you who may have ideas as to the proper work of 
our committee and the manner in which it may be carried on, 
to communicate with any of us who are on the committee. I am 
sure if we have that cooperation we will be able to make the 
work of our committee much more valuable. 

CHAIRMAN GILLETT: F am convinced the operations of the 
work of that committee will be very important. Many of the 
members have felt that we have not done all we couid in the 
direction of making our operations as efficient as possible. Par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that negotiations are under way now 
between manufacturers and merchants relative to a different 
style of packing, one that may be more economical, it is important 
te have a standing committee that can be in constant contact with 
these changes. 

The next order of business is a report of the Marketing Com- 
mittee, N. A. Considine. 

I understand Mr. Considine is not here, and I will ask Mr. 
Ridgway to comment on that committee. 

Mr. Ringway: I don’t think that I can really comment on that 
committee. Mr. Considine was in my office ten days or two 
weeks ago and at that time expected to be here. I know he has 
been in correspondence with other members of his committee. He 
bas made certain suggestions to them as to matters that might 
he taken up and has gotten an opinion from the individual mem- 
ters of this committee. What has become of him I have no 
idea. It seems as though something unusual had happened, be- 
cause. Mr. Considine is the type of man who usually carries 
through 100 per cent with everything he undertakes. I can’t 
imagined what has happened. He may have wired me and the 
wire has never reached me. 

CHAIRMAN GitLett: The same condition prevails to some ex- 
tent relative to my report as chairman of the Trade Relations 
Committee. I am here, it is true, or partly here, but we have 
nothing to report for the reason that there has been no meeting 
of the Trade Relations Committee since our meeting last Feb- 
ruary with the group of manufacturers and printers, which meet- 
ing was reported at the annual meeting of this body. We had 
scheduled a meeting of the committee this week, but owing to 
a conflicting date of a meeting of the manufacturers at Lenox, 
Massachusetts this week, it was impossible to have a meeting. It 
is quite possible there will be a meeting of the Trade Relations 
Committee within the next two or three weeks. 

Activity of Publicity Committee ' 

I regret in a way that I cannot report much progress on the 
Publicity Committee. A. H. Smith is not here. He is she Chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee. I know that committee has been 
active, and possibly Mr. Ridgway will have some comments to 
make. 

Mr, Rmcway: Mr. Smith wrote me that it would be impos- 
sible for him to be here, that his house would be represented by 
Mr. Chandler. He did say that he would like to have me state 
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to, this. meeting that the committee had been fully organized, that 
each member had been assigned a specific trade paper, and that 
member was under a duty to read that trade paper with a view 
of picking out any publicity of any character which seemed to 
be detrimental to the paper interests. 

He tells me that the committee has been in operation for some 
five months and during that period only three matters have been 
called to his attention by members of the committee and in each 
instance it was agreed that it was hardly of sufficient importance to 
warrant any action by the committee of any kind. 

CHAIRMAN GILLETT: In the absence of Mr. Considine we can- 
not have a report from the Import Committee. 

That concludes the business we have on the program. 

Is there any other matter of business that you care to bring 
up at this meeting? 


: Get Together Luncheon Arranged 

Mr. Miter: We are planning a little innovation in our pro- 
gram. Tomorrow noon at twelve-thirty we are going to have an 
informal luncheon with the idea of having one session where we 
can all get together, both those who are members of the Wrapping 
Paper Division and the Fine Paper Division. I think it was 
the Board’s decision on Monday that even at this late date it would 
be well worth while to have an opportunity for all those who are 
present and any non-members of our association who have been 
invited here to attend our meeting, no other outside guests, to get 
together tomorrow noon at twelve-thirty and have an informal 
gathering. We will be over it in time to come here promptly 
at two o'clock and resume this meeting. I should like to urge 
everyone here to try and be present at that luncheon. Let us 
have a good get-together fellowship meeting. 

CHAIRMAN GILLETT: If there is nothing else to come up before 
this meeting (and I regret the brevity of the program) I will 
entertain a motion for adjournment. 

A motion was regularly made, seconded and carried that the 
meeting adjourn. 


Among Those Present 
The following registered at the National Paper Trade Con- 
vention : 
Charles Adams, Miller & Wright Paper Company, New York. 
Fred Adams, Adams Paper and Specialties Company, Waterloo. 
J. G. Ashley, Minneapolis Paper Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
W. M. Baxter, Baxter Paper Company, Baltimore, Md. 
L. R. Boswell, Minneapolis Paper Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. C. Boyer, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 
B. F. Bond, Jr., The B. F. Bond Paper Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur Blackman, D. F. Munroe Company, Boston, Mass. 
M. O. Byrne, Whirney Bros., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
H. L. Carter, Carter, Rice & Co., Boston, Mass. 
George C. Carpenter, Carpenter Paper Company, Des Moines. 
Robert G. Clayton, Sheridan Clayton Paper Company, St. Joseph, 
J. A. Carpenter, Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 
W. G. Cleveland, E. C. Palmer & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Thomas H. Doane, Pacific Coast Paper Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
William E. Ebbets, Cey Disbrow & Co., New York, N. Y. 
E. B. Eddy, National Paper Products Company, Carthage, N. Y. 
F. E. Floyd, Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
W. L. Forsythe, Victoria Paper Mills, Fulton, N. Y. 
J. A. Frost, National Paper Products Company, Carthage, N. Y. 
Alfred Fuhlage, Beacon Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Flint, Dever Bros. Paper Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fred F. Fox, Crescent Paper Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
E. C. Goldsword, The Globe Paper Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
G. L. Green, Crown Paper and Box Company, Jackson, Mich. 
C. B. Gatch, Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W. N. Gillett, Chicago Paper Company, Chicago, III. 
W. O. Hawkins, North Western Paper Merchants Credit Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A. Richard Hartung, A. Hartung & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ernest H. Howe, Carpenter Paper Company, Omaha, Neb. 

A. J. House, The Union Paper and Twine Company, Detroit, 

F. E. Hearn, The Hearn Paper Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Edgar A. Hall, Jr., Pilcher-Hamilton Company, Chicago, Ili. 

Roth F. Herrlinger, The Union Selling Company, Cincinnau,. 

Edward F. Herrlinger, The Union Selling Company, Cincinnati, 

S. J. Hodgins, Central Topeka Paper Company, Topeka, Kan. 

Henry G. Ihsen, Hubbs & Howe Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ellis L. Jones, Kansas City Paper House, Kansas City, Mo. 

Dean Johnston, Chatfield & Woods Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

J. B. Jones, Western Paper Company, Omaha, Neb. 

E. C. Jordan, Burlington Paper Company, Burlington, Iowa. 

L. F. Leach, Jr., Kansas City Paper House, Oklahoma City, 

Fritz Lindemeyer, Henry Lindemeyer & Sons, New York, N. Y. 

Perry W. Lesh, C. P. Lesh Paper Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. W. Leslie, The John Leslie Paper Company, Minneapolis, 

G. R. Likens, Springfield Paper Company, Springfield, Mo. 

W. C. McLaughlin, Union Paper and Twine Company, Detroit. 

T. M. McClellan, Birmingham Paper Company, Birmingham, 

O. W. Mielke, Blake McFall Company, Portland, Ore. 

A. M. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

O. F. Marquardt, Marquardt, Blake & Decker, Inc., New York. 

R. W. Miller, Central Ohio Paper Company, Columbus, Ohio. 

J..L. Murray, Mutual Paper Corporation, Seattle, Wash. 

H. W. Mathewson, The Paper Supply Company, Minneapolis, 

Louis J. Marshall, Marshall Paper Company, Appleton, Wis. 

R. E. Meyers, R. M. Meyers & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

H. T. Newell, Jackson Paper, Jackson, Miss. 

H. G. Orchard, Orchard Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. T. Pratt, The Patterson Parchment Paper Co., Passaic, N. J. 

M. H. Peacock, Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

Thomas F. Padden, Carter Rice & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A. D. Riley, Pratt Paper Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 

A. B. Rogers, Spokane Paper and Stationery Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

R. Roesch, The Union Paper and Twine Company, Cleveland. 

Nathan Rosenthal, Rosenthal Paper Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. H. Seyler, Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Chester A. Spaulding, Carpenter Paper Company, Des Moines. 
T. H. Smythe, The J. L. N. Smyth Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. F. Supples, Whiting Patterson Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C. F. Schwartz, Schwartz Paper Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Thomas F. Smith, Louisville Paper Company, Louisville, Ky. 
Bruce Smith, Louisville Paper Company, Louisville, Ky. 

S. L. Schwartz, Schwartz Paper Company, Chicago, IIl. 

W. D. St. Clair, Alling & Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
George H. Strott, New York Paper Company, Baltimore, Md. 
N. A. Schoenbucher, National Paper Trade Association. 

W. B. Stevenson, A. Storrs & Bement Company, Boston, Mass. 
Charles A. Shaw, Whiting Bros., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Shmock, The Globe Paper Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Walter Seinheimer, Seinheimer Paper Company. 

Paul Stuhlreyer, The Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati. 
Stanley Thayer, Capital City Paper Company, Springfield, Ili. 
A. D. Tayloe, Tayloe Paper Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

C. R. Tolen, Midland Paper Company, Chicago, III. 

G. B. Whitney, Whitney Paper Company. 

F. W. Wilson, Blake Moffett & Towne, San Francisco, Calif. 
Roger H. Wellington, The Alling & Cory Company, Rochester, 
Fred J. Weissinger, The Dudley Paper Company, Lansing, Mich. 
O. B. Wheeler, The Diem & Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati. 
Sidney L. Wellhouse, National Paper Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Kit S. Warner, John F. Sarle Company, New York, N. Y. 

C. A. Wilder, Wilder Bros. Company, Boston, Mass. 

Jules Walbrette, Southern Paper Company, New Orleans, La. 
H. L. Zellerbach, Zellerbach Paper Company, San Francisco. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


lor the Month Ending August 31, 1926, and for the Eight Months Ending August 31, 1926 


as Compared with the Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


———_-——_——__- August —S F -———Eight Months Ending August 31————_, 
———192$ —=—, 192 ——_1925 —___, -—————19 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity 


Paper and manufactures (total) $9,453,615 $12,031,280 $78,407,791 


Printing paper— 


Standard news print bes 205,482,633 7,435,832 322,126,868 10,752,126 1,890,407,345 67,854,323 2,399,611,506 80,594,731 
Imported from— 


Finland 1,444,958 46,413 6,298,492 177,422 32,731,864 1,013,030 43,340,439 1,272,688 
mane 4 4,164,547 127,987 585,853 35,136.270 1,077,412 21,870,572 649,564 
ie er ands 103,149 697,759 23,557 103,149 
Norway 3,165,813 3, 1,461,599 ‘ 27,002,324 819,687 4,793,680 
ce e i. 7,160,855 219, 2,865,777 87,873,622 2,644,592 53,981,655 
anada . 189,283,478 6,939,514 280,786,552 436, 1,696,315,315 61,902,422 2,173,133,973 73,540,092 
262,982 8,101 30,025,446 982,852 10,650,191 373,623 102,388,038 3,334,935 
All other, n. ¢. -+ -dut. 1,320,497 59,057 1,494,449 55,362 12,303,496 585,302 11,480,333 553,115 
Grease-proof and water-proof papers. .Ibs...dut. 86,321 16,083 132,353 31,757 1,343,856 173,427 1,557,895 263,953 
Krait wrapping paper .. -dut. 706,987 32,935 698,097 29,242 10,284,153 424,214 5,615,392 243,718 
All other wrapping paper 293.457 19,171 641,067 33,926 4,182,400 192,135 3,781,392 268,706 
Writing, drawing, bond, etc.... - -Ibs.. .dut. 260,462 67,522 410,295 101,346 2,005,424 449,143 2,503,110 576,348 
Surface coa ed . 140,579 44,292 204,129 64,672 1,086,606 352,792 1,427,064 523,101 
Tissue paper . -+ Gut, 166,092 79,348 250,352 111,673 1,926,090 829,140 1,924,822 899,894 
Pulp boards im rol!s »- Gut. 4,592,308 109,648 4,920,887 121,307 48,143,531 1,278,093 50,751,612 1,234,542 
Other paper boards, n. e. s + -dut, 1,616,434 46,384 2,394,977 53,589 21,423,414 516,359 24,665,548 562,658 
Cigaretie paper, cigarette books and the 


cover 2,797,850 968,494 680,529 176,329 7,509,840 2,163,139 
Sonaen 


.s ,509, 163, 5,442,498 1,433,690 
<< ee . 338,883 34,219 216,231 31,090 3,423,856 331,496 2,164,176 369,469 
Paper ones. -+ -dut. 260,838 : 151,669 72,335 1,647,716 971,566 1,372,348 626,593 
Pulp or papier-mache and manufactures 
of, n. e& 8, : .. -dut. 179,082 48,222 1,410,138 272,147 
Duplex decalcomania, not printed Gas 2,35 i 6,955 
All other 


, ’ ’ 103,134 
396,339 341,349 2,215,860 2,279,713 


WOOD PULP 


Mcchanically ground wood pulp e< 26,660 738,725 23,892 705,824 183,856 5,379,548 162,645 4,903,767 
Chemical w pulp— 
Su phite, unbleached es 44,931 2,598,619 54,445 3,261,928 374,068 20,573,395 398,271 23,369,094 
Sulphite, bleached ee 22,433 1,754,772 25,966 2,012,407 201,289 15,603,399 199,745 16,055,162 


Total sulphite eserves 67,364 4,353,391 80,411 5,274,335 575,357 
mported from— 


niand . 2,559 187,225 7,709 437,528 38,759 2,031,706 36,958 2,047,063 
Germany ° 3,420 206.037 9,360 628,549 40,272 2,502,911 59,864 4,044,949 
N 5,993 438,189 6,354 493,618 49,248 3,662,187 47,898 3,835,686 
25,335 1,511,159 30,098 1,872,329 183,705 10,792,855 181,665 11,122,960 

28,745 1,923,518 22,974 1,603,937 241,959 15,953,039 249,806 17,043,324 

1,312 87,263 3,916 238,374 21,414 1,234,096 21,825 1,330,274 


36,176,794 598,016 39,424,256 


1,595,264 37,240 2,374,363 203,791 12,026,987 224,720 14,269,613 
'mported from— 


Finland 66,755 1,060 10,360 550,034 17,770 1,001,004 
Norway } 58,357 954 7 5,707 333,295 8,142 529,170 
Sw »27 632,608 23,136 98,029 5,414,103 101,124 6,217,748 
: 2,457 803,104 12,090 > 87,349 5,593,630 94,992 6,358,908 
Other countries 5 34,440 2,346 135,925 2,692 162,783 


Sulphate pulp, bleached ton.. 673 103,440 3 212,606 9,743 600,233 11,582 758,471 
GUE a The ce iehacansdeete.. ten ii 11,374 39 7,049 11903 «137,611 1'348 84,247 


CRUDE PAPER 8TOCE 


Rags for paper stock -.-free 50,793,623 1,414,872 43,426,298 858,503 403,407,784 11,387,098 333,078,092 7,415,548 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc ..-free 11,414,209 189,045 9,258,427 194,167 80,378,578 1,382,157 81,294,394 


378, 382, 294, 1,708,537 
Old rope and all other paper stock. ..lbs...free 4,826,429 243,106 5,882,296 225,881 46,790,647 2,577,732 59,671,988 2,407,152 


CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Colors. 4yes, stains, color acids, and 
- oa han ae am ° ’ bes 409,674 477,128 554,860 622,847 4,139,020 5,477,086 3,463,074 3,856,599 
imported from— 


SEE <tc ods san ceheliee bumaven 4,574 5,769 14,870 19,286 95,271 127,769 121,011 158,157 
German eh ede 220,758 256,092 2,112,733 2,914,589 1,641,252 
, Se 4,679 4,764 165,409 ‘ 201,887 ‘ ants} 
Switzerland. 162,085 190,714 : 1,331,839 ,664,4 298, 
eek Tecate. Sin, sen bkes abeivlesions of 10,805 9,346 9,021 131,139 108,958 112,121 
I io as icuakadeep hemeta ad 6,773 10,443 302,629 459,399 234,222 
Casein or lactarene .........---.---Ibs...dut. 1,023,272 89,402 13,725,050 1,089,767 20,410,665 139, 
Kaolin, china, and paper clay......ton...dut. 222,097 200,082 350,355 231,711 2,188,697 251,086 2,491,910 


— TEE 


—_—_—_— 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


EX PORTS—PAPER 


PaPsR AND MANUFACTURES OF August—————————— — Tr Months Ending August 31————, 


9 ——199————, 198 I 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 


covccctcce §RPEZB SIG = an cccccces $2,216,819 coccccconce @NS,518,770 covccccces $27,898,731 
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3,115,857 





138,419 2,411,461 151,548 28,391,283 1,256,029 28,574,481 1,348,260 
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. 12,937 1,267 105,247 7,724 771.794 $4,521 1,120,978 78,293 

Be SHES swnornvinensussvnens: — gaRaED + SEAS 32,187 1,404 745,134 40,551 932,743 42.771 

ee tetra me 52,452 2,871 80,289 4,446 1,237,353 58,907 753,453 39,086 

A Ngan asta genet 866,275 35,956 497,096 23,404 12,857,839 530,944 3,998,517 181,138 

ee eee $31,955 23,781 317,173 14,847 5,637,488 256,135 5,395,541 250,164 

ee ee 488,131 17,637 329,809 14,891 2,125,564 83,874 6,491,766 266,749 

muni Glitilb’ ccc. cceue tt leceee 180,273 Det: “Wevesckuhe®.. pktioae’ 507,875 26,282 1,823,018 81,548 

i adie . : 563,929 26,443 901,120 75,054 3,651,468 165,446 5,060.655 268,896 

a i a atic 211,885 9,735 148,540 9,778 856,768 39,369 2,997,810 139,615 

Book paper, not coated ..........+++- Ibs. 1,322,739 149,955 1,566,942 134,843 11,559,419 1,315,052 11,097,825 1,087,876 

Exported to— 

— Kingdom .....++.++++++++++- 6,354 1,350 79,582 5,987 110,939 18,993 383,225 62.754 

_~ eamnsarsseoerongine>stueeses 101,670 13,762 398,576 30,724 1,544,771 189,629 2,562,468 233,399 

Seni TEER coc cccccceecoscces 77,555 8,511 47,842 5,656 499,058 53,673 431,860 48,292 

C Ee ter eneeeonenery Eases rena os 158.264 16.214 137,818 12.503 1,300,935 150,796 1,076 062 109,760 

~ En wseccceccccccssesecees sreees 311,419 32,070 424,297 33,333 3,241,421 319,426 1,794,192 164,348 

—- se eeeedeeeeeeeececseecens 38,948 4,771 2.476 336 490.925 49,993 393,485 34,565 

PEE *ro nena ear o>=sonon ones 28.824 3.651 33,535 3,833 238.042 35,498 181,267 20.074 

} Ag pear siessrabensystetese 56,777 5,665 31,642 2,959 387,781 38,848 320,574 34,704 

tt uth America ....+.++.+++++- 132,597 11,855 122,053 11,111 801,738 78,846 571,048 55,067 

Philis peeaeasaensehaties sur~ sapere 81.830 16.773 9,214 2,042 583.379 116,331 755.384 76,530 

A — BANGS weseeeeeeeee serene 131,647 13,085 135,875 11,672 929,001 90,081 1,218,230 105,590 

oe se neeeeeeeeseeeeeseereeaee 68,845 6,425 38.328 6,375 340,956 38,249 364,806 41,798 

Ce ther countries .......++++.++++- ae 128,009 15,823 105,704 8,312 1,090,473 134,689 1,045,224 100,995 

ae queer saneerstoe st Pahesoweraiins cos 88,284 19,986 132.465 20,165 790,011 152,961 899.848 161,284 

eg and waterproof paper ........ _ 210,373 25.228 267,677 39,464 1,314.103 164,178 1,633,862 243,119 

Tapping Paper ......eeeeeseececeeececes 2,218,035 165,633 2,657,904 181,238 19,183,924 1,467,223 21,974,299 1,519.840 

Surface-coated paper .....+ee.eeeeseeeees Ibs. 159,305 36,144 328 608 51,958 2,464,419 367,195 4,427,234 $42,791 

Tissue and crepe Paper ....+.-..eeeeeeees Ibs. 280,949 77,355 282,875 76,214 2,259,566 600.970 2,631,429 668.027 

Toilet paper ......2.seseeeeeeseeeeceees Ibs. 356.090 43,158 393,753 51,824 3,383,725 405,665 3,183.593 402,389 

Paper towels and napkins -+ lbs. 200.626 30,745 130,123 23,184 969,065 151,705 1.268.859 185.461 

Box board .......++-++200 -Ibs. 1,785,563 74,968 6,184,894 177,117 10,491.251 388,652 35,554,238 998,133 

Bristols and bristol board ....... -Ibs. 74,687 9,326 90,865 10,469 572,214 71,463 1.024, 166 119,401 

Other paper board and strawboard -Ibs. 2,659,930 141,560 3,549,348 164.906 21,559,742 1,044,345 25,705,674 1,317.955 

Sheathing and building = ag . «+-tDB ~~ - 15038,462 46,771 837,165 36 996 8.675,693 390,149 7,349,770 328,019 

Wall board of paper or pulp...........- sq. ft. 619,350 22,514 1,692,997 69.504 8,516.227 285.234 15,220,578 $36,312 

ee is egees arereias SS ECeeS ibs. ~~ ~252,132 31,881 251,672 25,702 1,950,097 235,121 2,283,036 281,721 
1 5 cards, 

OS ee ee Ibs. 58,395 20,752 62,294 18,686 422.958 137,977 579,818 169,009 
pyeeke (fancy writing paper) ......... Ibs. 66,124 20,519 41,474 15,577 305,810 102.921 350,061 115,906 
Other writing paper ......-.eceeeeeeeeees ths. 384,064 80.385 836,414 138,108 2,145,349 399,191 6,651,626 1,090.087 
Cigarette paper and books .......++...++++ Tbs, 38,407 12,645 5,622 1.896 320,318 93.648 286,526 55,923 
Paper hangings (wall paper) .........-..- yds. 749,384 19,493 719,625 29,304 17,297,100 431,107 16,649,603 424.109 
Paper bags ~.....: [asasenvesiasbbeshoeteen Ibs. = 1,116.441 86,527 881,314 82,922 8,528.497 727,193 7,689,693 688.363 
EL Ibs. 1,597,122 136,979 2,073,102 132.575 10,792,743 835,937 13,204,036 931,836 
Envelopes, ue waco euugeneesens Ibs. 205,655 41,201 258,322 38,050 1,700,023 324,390 1,841,525 329,987 

ulcaniz , sheets, strips, rods, 
a and wubes Perea ‘io 481,104 134,923 458,949 149,062 3,864,377 1,161,464 3,915,867 1,140,837 
anutactures 0! icaniz an ura 

Mt.) ubcnskhsnentban foneu nies’ es. Ibs. 29,414 13,339 70,048 12,021 281,370 126,042 389,913 112,331 
Cash-register and adding-machine paper,, . .lbs. 168,191 16,349 86,072 8,557 1,069,431 110,925 1,184,073 122.403 

Other paper and paper products .......-.2e00-cceeeeeeee Gee: © eetnwsaeen 374,929 





sepepesns og 2,772,033 eeccccenes 2,977,352 














WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 





















ececccvecossooccsenes 113,167 1,562 95,554 15,206 874,231 14,312 940.683 
WE ED. pn cacccncsopeensoesoevase tons 200 18,197 124 8,905 1,668 154,846 1,220 106,174 
Other wood D ccccccccccccccceccccses tons 609 128,956 256 28,682 5.903 701,405 4,593 480,519 
Rags, and paper stock ..........++. Ibs. 12,242,258 216,339 15,209,631 225,957 120,686,025 2,026,077 131,974,398 1,850,149 





PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 








Paper and pulp mill machinery .......... \. 563,275 112,008 1,876,691 309,998 3,444,762 936,418 8,901,908 1,963,573 








Makes Tests of Rope Waste process was 35 per cent and the paper was superior to sulphite 
gence eur: nacwsn eummpsenneun} fiber paper in strength. Better results would be secured by ex- 

Wasuincron, D. C., October 12, 1926—The Paper Laboratory ‘ction of the oil prior to pulping, the experts say. 

of the Bureau of Standards has just completed laboratory paper 

making tests-of rope waste which -was received from the Boston ‘ 

navy yard. As there are 200,000 pounds of this material available New Connersville Blower Co. Bulletin 

annually from the rope manufacturing plant at that yard the Navy 

Department is interested in its utilization. 

The sample tested, it is said, was very fine and bulky and con- 
tained 14 per cent of oils used in the rope making process. It 
was cooked with various alkaline chemicals. Fibers prepared with 
the use of caustic soda made a very satisfactory paper for wrap- 
ping or similar purposes. The yield of fiber from the caustic soda 










Bulletin No. 43 on the Connersville Rotary Displacement Meter 
for Measuring Gas or Air, has just been issued by the Conners- 
ville Blower Company, manufacturers of rotary positive pressure 
blowers, gas exhausters, and pumps, of Connersville, Ind. In 
this attractive bulletin, the Tandem Meter; the Demand Recorder, 
the Reversing P. V. T. T.. Recording Gauge, and the Long 
Distance Recorder, are thoroughly described “and illustrated. 
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(good Demand For All Paper In Los Angeles 


Paper Merchants Uniformly Report Active Request for Practically All Varieties of Paper — 
Specially Good Demand for Cartons and Paper Used for Packing the Enormous Califor- 
nia Fruit Crops—Box Business Also Active. Collections However, Not Satisfactory 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los Ancetes, Cal., October 8, 1926—The volume of ctirrent 
trade in the paper industry is still high, vying with the best the 
industry has accomplished during the last two or three months. 
In these despatches from Los Angeles it has been repeatedly 
stated during the last few weeks that the business was surpris- 
ingly brisk and that the industry had hardly suffered from the 
usual summer slump. In fact, there was no slump this summer 
at all, or, what may be the case, the total volume of trade had 
gotten down to a substantial leve! and remained there during the 
weeks when in years past some recession had been experienced. 
That the trade has sustained its volume for so long a time with- 
out serious fluctuation, has -excited the comment of’ nrany men 
engaged in it, who, while enjoying the worth of this condition 
are unable to explain it by assigning any reason which may be 
rationally drawn from existing conditions in other lines of 
industry. 


During the summe: months just passed the printing trades 
have been more or less dull and the demands for paper from 
this element in the Southern California business organism have 
been less than they were during the spring or less than they 
promise to be for the coming fall and winter. But the printing 
business has shown a decided improvement during the last few 
days and a much larger volume of business is being derived from 
this source than for some time back. Demands from other 
sources show a steady condition, hence the only conclusion any 
one can draw from present conditions and prospects is that the 
next few months will be busy ones for the paper men. 


Concerns Generally Report Active Demand 


Nor do these indications for good business confine themselves 
to any particular branch of the paper business, but appear to be 
common to all. For-instance, C. T. Hockmeyer, vice president 
and general manager for the Golden State Paper Company, 2600 
Santa Fe avenue, which concern is one of the leading factors 
here in the wrapping paper trade, says that business is picking up 
and shows a decided increase over past weeks. In addition, he 
states that as far as he can see this improved condition in demand 
is likely to continue for an indefinite time to come and he ex- 
presses himself as being very well satisfied with business condi-; 
tions as far at least as volume is concerned. 

Practically the same report is made by S. F. Goldman, sales 
manager for the American Paper Company, 2153-55 Sacramento 
street, whose concefn specializes on toilet papers and wooden 
ware. In both of these lines business is good and shows inclina- 
tions which promise an early increase. 


Carpenter Paper Co. Busy 


P. C. Holland, manager here for the Carpenter Paper Company, 
a branch of the Omaha, Neb., house of the same name, also says 
trade is good along all lines. Inasmuch as this concern handles 
almost a complete line of papers this statement may be taken as 
typical of what every paper house, jobbing or brokerage, has to 
say about present conditions. 

And what is true of the paper trade is true as well of the 
paper box trade. Every- box concern in Los Angeles is enjoying 
as large a volume of trade ‘as ever it has experienced in its 
entire history and every factory is working full time, and some 
are working overtime to keep up with the demand. 


Larger Orders For Cartons. 
Southern California is a great territory anyway for placing 


large orders for cartons and packing cases. This is due largely 
to the large cooperative selling organizations for fruits and vege- 
tables raised out here. As is well known there are fruit associa- 
tions of all kinds, oranges, lemons grapes, raisins, prunes, figs, 
dates, apples, etc., each of which handles package goods or indi- 
vidual fruits in numbers which run into the untold millions. Also 
there are the great packing houses for fruits and vegetables which 
add to the volume of packing cases and cartons, all of which are 
made from paper stock. 

When one stops to consider that many if not most of these 
California products are individually wrapped in fruit wrappers 
if they are shipped in their natural state, or in cartons if shipped 
in their dried state, some conception may be gained of the magni- 
tude of the demand for fruit wrappers and cartons. It is nothing 
unusual to hear of some carton concern being given an order for 
fifty to sixty millions of cartons to contain the raisin crop, or 
the fig crop, or the date crop, or for some other of the numerous 
crops originating in this part of the country and which must be 
prepared for their long journeys to eastern or foreign markets. 
It happens, too, that most of the cooperative selling organizations 
have headquarters in California and most of them place their 
orders for fruit wrappers or cartons or containers, as the case 
may be, out here. All of this makes for an immense volume of 
trade on such paper products and all of this contributes to making 
the volume of the paper trade large and imposing in this section 
of the country. 

Collections Not Good 


Collections, however, are far from good. Just why this should 
be so no one seems competent to answer, but the fact is incontro- 
vertible. Fortunately, no one seems to be very much alarmed 
over this condition and nearly everyone takes an optimistic atti- 
tude and asserts that collection conditions must improve rather 
than grow worse in the near future. Probably as long as every- 
body feels this way about them they will respond to the universal 
feeling and actually get better soon. - 

Experimenting With New Fibers 

The new chemical laboratory of the Pioneer Paper Company 
of Los Angeles has been in operation for some time, being housed 
in a special building on the factory plot which was designed and 
built for this particular purpose, and apparently already is justify- 
ing its installation. Chief Chemist Max Campbell; who has. been 
conducting experiments recently along the line of developing new 
paper fibers, is almost ready to announce that he has found them 
in common cornstalks. Owing to the tough qualities of cornstalk 
pulp Chemist Campbell says he has found it to be well adapted 
for the making of strong building papers and he is. continuing 
his experiments in the attempt to develop from the stalk a pulp 
which will furnish the raw materials for a special chip board 
for. containers. The preliminary tests show that cornstalk fiber 
easily may be substituted for wood pulp in the making of several 
grades of paper, ranging from coarse box paper to a good grade 
of stationery stock. 


Another Pulp Project For British Columbia 
A press dispatch from Vancouver, B. C., says:. “A® $30,000,000 
pulp and paper plant at the junction of the Fraser and Nechako 
Rivers was announced as a project here today by Frank P. Jones 
and H. G. Gundy, of Toronto, and Angus McLean, of Bathurst, 


N. B. They said their greatest difficulty was to obtain sufficient 
timber tracts.” 
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Quebec Paper Interest in New Logging Project 


Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills and Ontario Paper Co. To Develop Manicouagan River Proper. 
ties for Lumbering Purposes—News Print Mill, in Course of Erection, To Use Pulpwood 
krom New Development—Town To Be Built at Riverside 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


MonTrREAL, Que., September 11, 1926—Frank W. Clarke, presi- 
dent of the Anglo Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd., on his 
return from New York during the week, announced that an agree- 
ment has been arrived at whereby his company and the Ontario 
Paper Company will jointly develop for lumbering purposes large 
properties on the Manicouagan River, Quebec. 

A new town will be built on the riverside and will be named 
“Taschereau,” in honor of Quebec’s Premier. A new company 
has been formed under the title of the Quebec Logging Corpora- 
tion, and application for a charter has been made to the Provin- 
cial Government. 

The Anglo Canadian Company is erecting a large news print 
mill at Limoilou, near Quebec which will use pulpwood cut by 
the new company, while the Ontario Paper Company propose to 
erect a pulp mill and to operate with power supplied from the 
development at Ontario Falls, which is now under construction. 

The new logging company will be controlled jointly by the two 
companies named. Following is the directorate of the proposed 
new company: President, F. W. Clarke; vice-president, Arthur 
A. Schmon; directors, Colonel Robert McCormick, J. D. Gilmour, 
R. A. McInnis and Warren Curtis, Jr. 


Buys Bear River Pulp Co. 


The assets of the Bear River Pulp Company, formerly owned 
by Clarke Bros., and which recently went into the receiver’s hands, 
are being purchased by the Canadian Paperboard Company, Ltd., 
according to information received here. Evidently some details 
have yet to be worked out, but it is expected that the company 
will take over the property before the end of the current year. 


Agreement on Carillon Power 


A conference between representatives of the Ontario Hydro 
Commission and the Quebec Government has resulted in a com- 
plete agreement regarding the terms under which the Carillon 
Falls will be exploited. These falls which are on the Ottawa river 
above Montreal, are estimated to be capable of producing between 
250,000 and 300,000 h.p. 

From what can be learned, the development of Carillon will be 
started without delay. It appears that Ottawa will ask that some 
limitation be made to the development, to prevent interfering with 
its rights, but that will be the limit of Ottawa’s intervention. As 
to the clauses of leasing of the waterfalls, at present, the Na- 
tional Hydro, which is headed by the Hon. Henry Miles, pos- 
sesses rights. 

The whole falls will likely be leased at about $25,000 per year 
for seventy-five years. At Des Chats Falls, where an auction 
took place, the rent per year was only $14,000. In addition, the 
company looking after the development will have to pay fifty 
cents per horse-power on half of the power available, which will 
mean an average of $75,000 per year. Due to'the fact that On- 
tario has a share in the power harnessed at Carillon Falls, no 
export tax will be charged when power is taken to the sister 
province. A clause forbidding exportation of power to the United 
States, in accordance with the Taschereau policy, will be inserted 
in the contract by order-in-council tomorrow morning. This clause 
will go as far as to prevent the export of power coming from 
this province when it has reached Ontario, so that it will reserve, 
for the benefit of the two provinces the complete supply avaliable. 

As to how the development and exploitation will be carried out 
by the private interests concerned, the information is that the 


Aldred Shawinigan group are looking after the necessary ar- 
rangements and will also dispose of the power when it is har- 
nessed. These interests will have as their first client the On- 
tario Hydro for over 10,000 horsepower. This will mean an im- 
mediate and very advantageous contract for the company. In 
addition, the company will be completely at liberty to handle the 
demand from the district of Montreal. In some quarters it is 
said that one of the effects of the development of Carillon will 
mean that Ontario will give up for many years any intention of 
co-operating in the development of the St. Lawrence for any 
pewer available. 
Investigating Unsatisfactory Lumber Situation 

The New Brunswick Government has appointed Justice Grim- 
mer of the Supreme Court and F. C. Beatty, of St. John, as a 
commission to investigate the lumbering industry in the Province. 
This is the result of many complaints from saw mill cperators 
as to the unsatisfactory conditions prevailing. 

There can be no doubt that conditions in the industry are 
unsatisfactory not only throughout Eastern Canada, but also in 
British Columbia. Three main causes contribute to the depression 
prevailing. These are the high stumpage dues exacted by the 
various provincial governments; too large supplies in Canada; 
and the competition of cheaply produced lumber from the South- 
ern States. 

Lumber manufacturers claim that the stumpage dues demanded 
by the government are much too high in relation to the price 
which can be obtained for the manufactured produce, placing too 
great an initial handicap on the industry. 

In Eastern Canada it is also complained that the competition 
of British Columbia lumber shipped east by way of the Panama 
Canal is serious, while in British Columbia it is stated that while 
some improvement has been noted in demand, prices are now, 
as they have been for a long time, unremunerative. 

During the season demand has been active from manufacturers 
of many kinds of goods using lumber, but offerings have been 
so large that they have weakened the market. One encouraging 
feature of the present position is that stocks in the case of many 
manufacturers are now light, and it is possible that during the 
coming season some effort may be made to adjust production to 
consumption still more closely. 


International Paper Co. in Another Big Deal 


Information received here is that the International Paper Com- 
pany has secured options for one year on the powerrights and 
limits at Des Joachims, Que., on the Ottawa River. Two years 
ago a commission made a complete survey of the power pos- 
sibilities. The reports of the engineers were that at leasti—200,000 
h.p. could be developed. The options secured by the International 
Paper Company are said to include ten miles on the Quebec side 
of the river and eight miles on the Ontario side, and the estab- 
lishment of another pulp mill is in view. 


Canadian Rayon Industry Assuming Large Proportions 

The recent statement of President Graustein, of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, that 50 per cent of the raw material 
used in the world’s rayon industry, is manufactured at the Com- 
pany’s Kipawa mill has drawn attention to the remarkable de- 
velopment in the rayon industry in Canada 

In 1922 the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the Ca- 
nadian Department of. the Interior published a report drawing 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Mathieson Traffic Service 


one of the foremost problems with which industry has to contend. 
Expert tratlic counsel has become essential to the prompt and efficient 
handling of freight movements. 


7 HE complicated industrial structure of today has made transportation 


In the chemical-consuming industries in particular, where highly techni- 
cal materials are dealt with, the traffic expert is indispensable. Yet com- 
paratively few consumers would be justified in maintaining a traffic de- 
partment of their own in order to keep fully informed on traffic matters. 


It is for this reason that the Mathieson organization includes a full staff 
of traffic experts for the service of all customers. Questions of freight rates, 
routings, tracing and expediting of shipments, claims against carriers, ete., 
are all handled for Mathieson customers by our well organized Traffic 
Department. Our staff welcomes the opportunity of assisting customers 
with their traffic problems and is on the alert at all times for traffic changes 
which might affect their interests, whether or not such changes have any 
direct connection with Mathieson products. 


Consumers should give careful consideration to the advantages of Mathie- 
son traffic before seeking a source of supply elsewhere. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE _ CHARLOTTE 
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Demand for Paper Increasing in Philadelphia 


Increased Consumption Experienced in Both Fine and Coarse Paper Markets—Sudden Lower. 
ing of Thermometer Leads to Awaken Request for Cold Weather Specialties— 
Steadier Operating Schedules Maintained by Most of the Paper Mills 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] ; 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., October 11, 1926.—With exceptionally cool 
early October weather prevailing in the past week there was an 
awakened demand for some of the specialties that are used co- 
incident to the late Fall markets and their requirements for cold 
weather necessities. The sudden lowering of the thermometer 
sent many purchasers to the paper houses for those grades of 
specialties consumed by mercantile industries and the manufac- 
turing enterprises engaged in the production of winter require- 
ments or in enterprises where protection against frost is impera- 
tive. There continued to be a steady ordering of both fine and 
coarse grades in line with the improved conditions which began 
with the mid September days. 


All Grades of Fine Papers Moving 


As the Fall season opens up a wider industrial activity, the 
demand for all grades of fine papers grows in proportion to the 
spreading of work in every line and occupation. The upkeep of 
office routine and the demand for printed matter for the coming 
holiday announcement in the mercantile industries, as well as the 
Fall openings in the production and distributive branches of 
general commercial enterprises, have brought improvement to the 
fine paper market through increased paper consumption among 
the commercial prinfers and the advertising-printing concerns. 
Publishers and large printing houses have not been as heavy pur- 
chasers of book and coated papers and cover grades as they were 
a few weeks ago, having placed their orders under contract for 
iuture deliveries while the lower prices of the summer months 
were in force. 


Mills Show Steadier Tone 

With reduction in. values, the mills have shown a tendency to 
steadier operating schedule. All have enjoyed an improved de- 
mand and orders have been coming in larger volume. There 
has been some difficulty in receiving prompt shipments from dis- 
tant manufacturers operating on a conservative basis in propor- 
tion to incoming orders. Local distributors beli¢ve that this con- 
dition of belated shipments will soon disappear, as the early Fall 
demands are met, and labor adjustments at the mills have been 
facilitated. 

Bag Market Firmer 

Travelers returning from the rounds of the Eastern section 
of the State report a vast improvement in the paper bag market 
since the September advance of 5 per cent that followed a similar 
advance in the preceding month. Orders have been. fréely forth- 
coming since the steadier tone eliminated the price cutting which 
proved so disastrous to the bag manufacturers and dealers. Local 
distributors believe that another rise in the market is due, and 
indications are that a large corporation is about to announce 
another 5 per cent rise within a short time. 

Mills in Stock Market for Larger Tonnage. 

As the paper situation improves, local dealers have been able 
to dispose of all available supplies of paper stocks that have 
accumulated within recent weeks. Shipments of paper stocks 
have been sent to the manufacturers optside Philadelphia almost 
as soon as they arrived at the warehouses, and at much improved 
values. The rag situation, too, has shown signs of betterment 
after many months of stagnated busimess. While the greater 
demand is for paper stocks, a fair volume of rag materials is 
now being consumed by the producers of papers in the New 


England territory and some of the western mills. Cheaper grade 
of rags used in the production of roofings and building papery 
have been most sought among the list of these materials. 


Papers for Celery Bleaching in Demana 
A specially prepafed paper used in the bleaching of celery has 
been in growing demand among the agricultural interests in this 
locality. The grade of paper used is known as “celery paper’ 
and is unrolled on each side of the row and held in place by 
heavy wire or stakes or boards. With the use of paper, th 
bleaching process is shortened to ten days. 


Paper Row to Remain Unchanged 

Plans providing for an approach to the Delaware River bridge, 
in the way of a new boulevard to be opened in the heart of 
Paper Row, between 5th and 6th streets, have been abandoned 
as unnecessary. Last Fall the City administration approved an 
ordinance which provided for the opening of the new boulevard 
along Randolph street, from Spring Garden to Market street. 
This would have taken in portions of the property owned by 
paper houses along Fifth and Sixth streets, and would have taken 
up much of the warehousing -space or offices involved. Since 
the opening of the bridge last Spring a careful study was made 
by the Bridge Commission on the traffic situation, and it was 
found that present approaches and outlets.to the highways were 
ample for the needs of the present, and as a result of the survey 
of the engineers, Paper Row remains intact. 


Paper Men in Poor Richard Outing 

The paper trade was well represented in the Fall outing, on the 
golf links of the Manufacturers Country Club, when the Poor 
Richard Club, composed of advertising men and allied associates, 
devoted an entire day to its annual golf tournament, last Tues- 
day. With President Morton Gibbons-Neff, of the Poor Richard 
Club, and of Dill & Collins, heading the list as chief executive 
of the organization, and extending welcome to his fellow asso- 
ciates, numbering more than fifty, assembled at the dining table 
at the Club House, the paper trade shared in the honors of the 
occasion, and gave ample demonstration of their skill with the 
ball and niblick on the spacious green adjoining the Manufactur- 
ers Club, and then joined in baseball and other sports on the 
program for the day. Other paper men who are on the list of 
Poor Richardites and who joined in the outing were George W. 
Ward, of the D. L. Ward Company, and Norbert A. Considine, 
and his brother and business partner, Raymond J. Considine, of 
the’Paper House of Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia Card and Paper Co. Chartered 
A charter has been granted under the laws of Pennsylvania 
to the Philadelphia Card and Paper Company, 25 N. Sth street. 
Under the incorporation the former partnership existing between 
Philip Yarish and Julius Schenck is dissolved, and these asso- 
ciates join with W. G. Dugger in the reorganization of the new 
concern. The firm has been engaged in the fine paper and card 
board business here for the past fourteen years. The new con- 
cern is incorporated for $5,000, and will continue along the same 

lines of business as the partners previously conducted. 


W. R. Lusignea Visits Trade After Tour Abroad 


Friends in the trade have been recipients of attractive and 
useful mementos of the recent trip to London, England, made 
by William R. Lusignea, director of the McLaurin-Jones Com- 
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pany, with offices at 150 Nassau street, New York, and factory 
in Brookfield, Mass. Director Lusignea recently returned to his 
native land to visit his mother after fifteen years absence from 
England. He was formerly associated with Samuel Jones & Co., 
of England, originators of the non-curling gum papers, and came 
to this country to establish a factory for the company at Newark, 
N. J. Later that concern consolidated with the Ideal Coated 
Paper Company, originally known as the McLaurin Bros. Co., 
of Glasgow, Scotland. This summer he decided to return to his 
native land after fifteen years association with the American 
paper interests, to visit his mother. He brought back richly de- 
signed and monogrammed brass cigar trays for his friends in the 
Philadelphia paper trade. Among those who were remembered 
was James MacCracken, of Riegel & Co., 140 N. 5th street. 
Warns of Paper Shortage 

Dr, Henry Leffmann, lecturer on research at the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, during the week, warned his 
audience of the threatened shortage of paper because of improper 
methods for conserving our forests, when he gave a talk on that 
subject at the college last Thursday. He stated that careless 
campers and wanton destruction of woodlands were responsible 
for the loss of much paper making timber and would eventually 
lead to a paper scarcity. He claimed that paper as it is produced 
today is inferior to that formerly manufactured from rags. In 
taking up the news print situation he stated that newspapers of 
today were important historical records for future reference, and 
that unless an increase in the percentage of wood pulp in their 
analysis is made, they will begin to discolor and disintegrate in 
the course of a few years, and thus they will become valueless 
for historical records. 

A. B. Kehr Honored by American Legion 

A. B. Kehr, secretary of the Enterprise Paper Company, 3rd 
and Callowhill streets, has been honored by the American Legion, 
now holding its national convention in this city, as part of the 
Sesqui Centennial Exposition celebration. He has been selected 
to head the financial committee as chairman of La Societe de 40 
Hommes et 8 Cheavaux, which is now engaged in a drive for 
the establishment of a playground for the American Legion. 
More than 250,000 Legionaries are attending the convention in this 
city this week. 

U. G. Strype Papers Distributed by Enterprise Co. 
The U. G. Strype Papers made in Chicago, and used by the 
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crug and haberdashers trades for wrapping purposes are noy 
distributed in the Philadelphia territory by the Enterprise Com. 
pany. President Nathan D. Isen, of the company, attended th 
Paper Trade convention in Chicago during the week. 


NEW LOGGING PROJECT 
(Continued from page 34) 

attention to the unusually favorable conditions for the develop. 
ment of artifical silk manufacturing in its entirety, within the 
Dominion. The following year Courtauds, Ltd., largest many. 
facturers in the United Kingdom, sent engineers to Canada to 
investigate these representations, with the result that a plan 
was established in Cornwall, Ont., in 1924, at a cost of $2,500,00 

This would appear to be but the preliminary of many others, 
Canadian Celanese, Ltd., capitalized at $7,000,000, is now con. 
structing a large plant at Drummondville, Que., and the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills have formed a subsidiary company called the 
Canadian Cellulose Company, which will also be operated a 
Cornwall. The B. C. Pulp and Paper Company formerly the 
Whalen Pulp and Paper Company, operating pulp mills in Brit 
ish Columbia, has been carrying on chemical research for some 
time in the utilization of hemlock for the production of cellulose 
and certain results and conclusions have been reached which, it 
is stated, may determine the company to proceed with installa 
tion of a new plant for the manufacture of this sort of pulp 
Many other companies variously located from the Maritime Proy- 
inces to the Pacific Coast are also taking steps or considering 
means to enter this field, which is so profitable, so large and 
which Canadian resources, both of wood reserves and natural 
power supplies, are particularly adapted to support. 


Rainier Pulp & Paper Co. Makes Good Progress 

SHELTON, Wash., October 7, 1926.—The main structure of the 
new plant for the Rainier Pulp and Paper Company, to be all of 
concrete, is rising above the first story, and other units of the 
plant have been started. A concrete tower, joined in three divi- 
sions for acid mixing and elevator to be 111 feet high, is about 
half completed, and pile driving has begun for the other units of 
the mills which extend several hundred feet over the bay to k 
filled by dredging later. About 150 men are employed in the 
building operations. 


MEETING oF PAPER Mitt Spectaists AND Guests, GENERAL Execrric Company, Scnenectapy, N. Y., Octoser 6-7, 1926 
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Profit by Dowds 
U.S 


knife - the Judge of the Qual- 


ity of Dowd Knives 


Beater engine roll bars and 
bed plates of plated stock, 
solid steel, heat-treated steel, 
vanadium steel. 


Cluster beater roll filling for - 
making strong paper. 

Paper cutting knives. 

Chipper knives. 

Rag knives. 


Revolving cutter knives. 
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Toronto Paper, Demand Slightly Less Active 


Present Lull Is, However, Regarded as Only Temporary and Will, It Is Believed, Soon Be 
Succeeded by More Active Period—News Print Output of the Abitibi Power & Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., October 11, 1926.—There has been a slight falling 

oft in the volume of paper business during the past few days, 
following a good summer trade. This is considered by some as a 
delayed period of quietness, which usually accompanies the sum- 
mer months and was not so manifest during the warm weather 
as in other years. The lull is generally regarded as of a tem- 
porary character and it is believed that the balance of October 
will witness a change. Book and writing plants, most of which 
have orders in hand to keep them going until the end of the year, 
report that there is very little fill-in or temporary business, which 
they usually get at this season but they expect that the custo- 
mary number of orders of this character will be received in the 
near future. 
* The pulp market is in good shape and prices are steady with 
stocks of no large size on hand by the mills. The situation 
is firm and consumers are not buying up heavy lots, merely 
taking material as required. 

Rag and paper stock requisitions are fairly firm with a good 
demand for waste material used by the board mills. In this 
line prices have gone up some but in other lines of waste, includ- 
ing rags, there is a moderate call. 


More Pulpwood Lands Sold 


The Ontario Department of Lands and Forests has just dis- 
posed of an area covering one hundred and thirty square miles, 
principally of pulpwood. The townships of Otaway and Duff 
have been handed over for cutting to the Beaver Wood Fiber 
Company, Thorold, Ont., the area amounting to seventy square 
miles, for which they have deposited $25,000 with the department. 
The share of the Ontario government for the cutting will amount 
to $9 per thousand feet for spruce and balsam logs; $1.50 per 
cord for balsam pulpwood; $2.26 a cord for spruce pulpwood and 
60 cents a cord for other pulpwood. Cutting rights for the re- 
maining sixty square miles comprising parts of Marven town- 
ship in the Cochrane district, have gone to the Hawk Lake Lum- 
ber Company, of Cochrane, at the head of which is A. E. Wicks, 
who is a large pulp wood exporter. In addition to their deposit 
of $20,000, the Hawk Lake Lumber Company pay $6.50 a thou- 
sand feet for large spruce and balsam logs; $1.90 a cord for 
spruce pulpwood, $1 a cord for balsam pulpwood and 50 cents a 
cord for other pulpwood. The prices quoted are complete and 
include the usual Crown dues. 


Ontario Has Few Forest Fires 


Forest fires in Ontario have not up to the present done a great 
deal of damage this year, only about 185,000 square miles being 
burned over. This may seem a large territory but when it is 
considered that the districts, in which conflagrations occur, are 
now being classified, the results are not so appalling as they ap- 
pear in cold type. The amount of land, which comes under the 
direction of the Department of Lands and Forests in the matter 
of fire protection, is about 125,000,000 square miles and, of this, 
a large quantity is waste land, barren land, cut-over land, settlers’ 
land and virgin forest. Of course, any fire that occurs does a 
certain amount of damage but the improvements of late years in 
fighting the flames have been so marked that it is encouraging 
tc report exceptional progress. 

Ontario today has an aerial fleet of 16 hydroplanes and 200 fire 
pumps ready for service, along with a large force of fire rangers. 


Co. Will Probably Average 520 Tons Daily by the End of the Year 


There has also been established at strategic points district fire 
rangers, who have permanent quarters, and a skeleton staff, which 
is at their command at all seasons of the year, even after the 
regular fire guardians or wardens are annually withdrawn about 
the end of September. The province has invested in fire-fighting 
equipment over half a million dollars. This is exclusive of aerial 
equipment and includes lookout towers, telephone systems and 
all up-to-date appliances. 


Albitibi News Output Increases 


It is generally thought that the news print production of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company, Iroquois Falls, Ont., will 
easily average some 520 tons daily when the company closes its 
books at the end of its fiscal year on December 31 next. Last 
year the Abitibi Company produced on an average of 500.5 tons 
daily and in 1924 4882 tons. During the present year operations 
have been maintained at capacity and the company has cause to 
congratulate itself on its mill staff, who each month seem to 
create new records of production. Despite the $5 cut in the 
price of news print during the current fiscal year, it seems a 
fair assumption that the company will, at least, equal its 1925 
record of $11.1 in earnings available for each common share. 
The results, which the company have and are achieving well war- 
rant the general anticipation of an increase in the dividend rate 
to $5 or possible $6 a share at some future date. 


Pulpwood Cutters Still on Strike 

The strike situation among the pulpwood workers in the Thun- 
der Bay district at the head of the Great Lakes, is still at a 
deadlock. Conditions have continued now for some time, un- 
changed. The men endeavored to arrange a meeting at Port 
Arthur with the Fort William pulpwood operators but only three 
of the operators turned up and the meeting was aboruve. About 
900 men are affected by the strike, of whom 300 have already 
left the city to find work elsewhere. With the exception of about 
25, all the strikers are single men. It is understood that the men 
held a mass meeting lately at Port Arthur at which they agreed to 
stand pat and also to return to work, the dispute to be left to 
arbitration regarding the rate of wages paid to be settled by 
the arbitrators. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


H. A. Goldsbrough, of the Hodge-Sheriff Paper Company, 
Toronto, is on an extended business trip to the Pacific Coast and 
will visit all the leading cities en route. 

T. W. Sime, who is a director of the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills, Toronto, is spending a couple of weeks at Atlantic 
City. 

H. B. Donovan, sales manager of the Canada Paper Company, 
Toronto, who has been ill at his home in Oakville, is now con- 
valescent and expects to resume his duties in a few days. 

Fred W. Halls, of the Fred W. Halls Paper Company, Toronto, 
spent a few days recently at his summer home at Pleasant Point, 
Sturgeon Lake, closing up his cottage for the season. 

Miss Lynch, secretary to J. G. Gibson, Secretary of the Spanish 
River Pulp and Paper Mills, Toronto, has gone on a month's 
holiday to Los Angeles, Calif. 

The five pin howling season among the paper box manufacturers 
of Toronto has begun and contests are held every Tuesday night. 
The committee in charge of the league is composed of F. A. 

’ ‘ *_4 (Continued on page 78) 
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Upwards of 800 Dilts Bandless Rolls Are in Use Today 


American Asphalt Roof Corporation 
American Tar Products Company 
Analom'nk Pape~ Company 
Ancram Paper Mills 
Arrowhead Mills Inc. (46) 
Ball Brothers Company 

Barrett Companies 

Beaver Board Companies 8 
Bloomer Brothers 

Bird & Son (17) 

Bogalusa Paper Company (12) 
Brownville Board Company 
Carthage Paperboard Company 
Phillip Carey Company (44) 
Certainteed Corporation (40) 
Champion Coated Paper Company (22) 
J. G. Cherry Company 

Chicago Coated Board Company 
Cia Industria Papeis e Cartonagen 
Consolidated Paper Comeany (71) 
Coshocton Strawboard Co. 
Cropper & Company (11) 
Defiance Paver Company 

Dixon Board Mills (8) 
Downingtown Pa Company 
Draycott Mills, Inc. (10) 

Dunn Sulphite Paper Company 
Eddy a Company (16) 
Federal tboard Company 
Field & White Co. 

Flintkote Com: a (10) 

Fort Orange Co. 

Foster Box Board Co. 

Fox Paper Co. (9) 

Colin Gardner Pa Co. (9) 
P. H. Glatfelter Co. 

Robert Gair Co. 

Halltown Poet. Board Co. 
Hanna Pa oe hi 

Hoboken ills 

Indiana Board | of Filler Co. 

Lafayette Box Board Co. 

John Lang Paper Co. (16) 

La Salle Paper Co. 


Lawless Bros. Roger Se 
Lewis, Slocum & Fevre 





This Is An Incomplete List of Users. 
More Than Thirty Additional Rolls 


Also Are On Order 





SPECIFICATIONS 


Four cast steel heads shrunk 
on and keyed to shaft. 
Special alloy steel fly bars, 
heat treated. Bars held at 
four points by steel keys 
driven home. 

No shims; perfect fits at all 
four points; no loose bars. 
Bars easily and quickly re- 
moved without taking roll 
from bearings. 

Fly bars always sharp edged; 
never burr over. Superior de- 
sign and correct mechanical 
construction. 

The simplest and strongest 
beater roll built. Your prés- 
ent rolls can be built over to 
this type. 





“Your Paper is made in your Beaters” 


Lockport Paper Co. 
Logan-Long Co. 
Mac Sim Bar Paper Co. 
Marion Paper Co. 
McEwan Bros. (9) 
R. B. McEwan & Son 
Mengel Box Co. 
Miami Paper Co. 
Mid West Box Co. 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
Mobile Paper Mills 
Monroe Paper Products Co. (9) 
Morris Paper Mills 
Moyer & Pratt 
Mutual on Board Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
National Paper Products Co. (8) 
B. F. Nelson Co. 
Newark Box Board Co. 
New Castle Paper Mills 
North Star Strawboard Mills 
Ohio Box Board Co. (11) 
Ohio Paper Co. 
Oswego Falls Corp. 
Paper Board Corporation (as) 
Paraffine Cos. (13 
Pioneer Paper Co. (10) 
Provincial Paper Mills, Ltd. 
Ray bestos Co. 
Richardson Co. (9) 
Sall Mountain. Co. 
San Rafael Paper Co. 
Saranac Pulp & Paner Co. 
Frank Smith Paper Co. (8) 
Howard Smith Paper Co. 
John Strange Paper Co. 
Thames Paper Co. 
Taggert Bros. 
Union Mills Paper Mfg. Co. 
Three Rivers Paper. Co.. 
United States Gypsum Co. (10) 
Upson Co. 
Valve _ Co. 
Victoria Paper Co. 
West Jersey Paper Mfg. Co. 
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Paperboard Industries’ Association Meets. 


Members of the Paperboard Industries Association met at the 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, in Group sessions on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 22, morning and afternoon, and on Thursday morning, 
September 23, followed by a joint session with the members of 
the Three Groups in attendance on the afternoon of Thursday, 
September 23. Preceding the Joint Session on Thursday after- 
noon, members gathered in the Florentine Room of the Congress 
at 1:00 P. M., for luncheon. 

The meetings were well attended and were productive of con- 
structive work. 

The meeting of the three groups in joint session was presided 
over by President Fletcher M. Durbin. Vice-President Walter 
P. Paepcke presided at the Paperboard Group meeting; Wm. J. C. 
Karle at the Folding Box Group meeting; and Vice-President 
J. P. Brunt at the Container Group meeting. 

Folding Box Group Meeting 

The Folding Box Group meeting was held Wednesday morning, 
September 22, with Wm. J. C. Karle presiding. Probably the 
most interesting subject considered at the meeting of this group 
was the report of the special committee on Specified Inks, of which 
H. S. Hinkle is chairman. The reason for the appointment of 
this committee was that in the past certain ink manufacturers, 
in the effort to promote the use of their inks, have gone directly 
to the folding box buyer and endeavored to have him demand 
the use of certain inks. The report of accomplishments of the 
Special Committee, which was submitted by Chairman Hinkle was 
accepted with thanks. As a direct result of the work of the Com- 
mittee, ink manufacturers who have in the past gone directly to 
the customers of the folding box manufacturers, have acceded 
to the Committees request that the practice be immediately dis- 
continued. 

Considerable attention was given to the subject of warehousing 
of finished goods. The discussion developed that most manu- 
facturers warehouse goods for three months when compelled to 
do so, and they feel that this should be the maximum time. A 
further investigation is being made of this subject and it is ex- 
pected that some definite action will be taken at the November 
meeting. 

The Folding Box Group statistics were discussed and explained 
in detail. 

The group appointed as its representatives on the General Nomi- 
nating Committee, to bring in nomination for president for the 
coming year, Irving Randall and W. H. Richardson. 

The group also appointed the following members as a nomi- 
nating committee to bring in nominations for group officers, vice- 
president and member (or members) of executive committee, to be 
elected at the November meeting, namely: A. R. Morgan, The 
United States Ptg. and Lithograph Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
J. J. Gannon, The Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, Ohio; Geo. 
W. Gair, Robert Gair Company, New York, N. Y.; H. T. Brown, 
Brown & Bailey-Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. C. Stevenson, 
The Rochester Folding Box Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Paperboard Group Meeting 

The Paperboard Group meeting was held Wednesday afternoon, 
September 22, with Vice-President Walter P. Paepcke presiding. 
The group appointed as its representatives on the general nomi- 
nating committee, to bring in nomination for president for the 
coming year, W. J. Alford, Jr., and Irving -Hill. 

The following were appointed the representatives of the group 
to bring in nominations for vice-president and member (or mem- 
bers) of the executive committee: F. D. Wilson, LaFayette Box 
Board and Paper Company, Chicago, Ills; Fred’k. A. Norris, The 
Pynetree Paper Company, Brooklyn, N.. Y.; J.. J. Gannon, The 
Ohio Boxboard Company, Rittman, Ohio; W. H. Richardson, The 
Richardson Company, Lockland, ‘Ohio; «C. +H. Andrews, Bird & 


Son, Inc., E. Walpole, Mass. 

There was some discussion regarding the statistical reports, as 
a result of which changes and additions in the method of statisti- 
cal reporting will be put into effect. 

There was an interesting discussion regarding the following 
question, namely: “For What Trade is Waterproof Liner Testing 
Below 85 lbs. Manufactured?” After a thorough discussion of 
this subject, Paperboard Group members came to the conclusion 
that, as paperboard manufacturers, they are not faithfully serving 
their industry by helping the fabricators to use 65 Ibs. test liners 
(and other liners testing less than 85 lbs.) in the manufacture of 
boxes for freight shipment, the specifications for which require 
liners having a minimum test of 85 Ibs. The group passed a 
resolution to the effect that it was the sense of the meeting that 
linerboard manufacturers should not knowingly sell, or continue 
to sell, 65 Ibs. test liner (and other grades of liner testing less 
than 85 lbs.) where it is felt that the board is to be used in so- 
called “test” boxes. The group appointed a special committee to 
cooperate with a similar committee representing the Container 
Group to consider this subject and also to ascertain whether it is 
feasible to secure a change in parcel post regulations so as to re- 
quire the use of liners testing 85 lbs. minimum in parcel post 
boxes; also to consider if it is advisable to have a distinguishing 
color for test boards below 85 Ibs. The following is the personnel 
of the committee: Hugh Strange, John Strange Paper Company, 
Menasha, Wis.; W. M. Dixon, Dixon Board Mills, Inc., Carthage, 
Ind.; J. L. Gable, Marion Paper Company, Marion, Ind. 

Vice-President Paepcke made an interesting talk on the sub- 
ject of business conditions, which was well received. 

Container Group Meeting 

Vice-President J. P. Brunt presided at the Container Group 
meeting, which was held Thursday morning, September 23. The 
group considered the subject of specifications for fiber containers 
intended to be used in export service, and requested the Standard- 
ization Committee to prepare what are considered to be proper 
specifications for corrugated and solid fiber boxes to be used in 
this service. 

A report ‘was received showing results of inspection service at 
members’ plants during the past two months. The group gave 
serious consideration to ways and means of eliminating the use 
of inferior containers and the meeting directed that appropriate 
steps be taken looking to this end. 

Discussion was also had with regard to proper specifications 
for boxes to carry weight limits in excess of those now permitted 
by the carriers’ specifications. 

There was a discussion regarding the effort of individual mem- 
bers to have the suppliers from whom they purchase materials, 
ship the goods in corrugated or solid fiber boxes, wherever the 
article may be so shipped. Progress is being made along this 
line and it is hoped that at an early date it can be said that all 
goods which can properly be shipped in corrugated or solid fiber 
boxes, are so shipped. 

The group appointed as its representatives on the general nomi- 
nating committee, to submit nominations for president for the 
coming year, James B. Fenton and J. J. Brossard. 

The group appointed as its nominating committee, to submit 
recommendations for vice-president and member (or members) 
of executive committee, to be elected at the annual meeting, the 
following: C. W. Gaylord, Robert Gaylord, Inc., St. Louis, Mo.; 
G. G. Otto, The Eddy Paper Corporation, Three Rivers, Mich.; 
C. A. Agar, Agar Manufacturing Corporation, Whippany, N. J.; 
C. J. Schoo, General Fibre Box Company, Springfield, Mass.; 
W. M. Sawyer, Monroe Paper Products Company, Monroe, Mich. 

The group appointed a special committee to cooperate with a 
similar committee from the Paperboard. Group in a joint effort to 
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LicENSED ATENTS OF E.A.BR1 ANDO JOHN £.ALEXANDE R 


Not Only Big Mills But Economical Mills 
Using Waste Hot Vapor to Heat and Ventilate! 


Is There Any Better Proof of the 
Enormous Success of the Briner Economizer? 


Installations Now Operating in Canada 


Anglo Newfoundland Dev. Co. Ltd. Donnaconna Paper Co., Ltd. Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. - River 
Backus-Brooks Co. (Mch. No. 1) Dryden Paper Co., Ltd. Bend 


Bathurst Co. Ltd. (News Mill) E. B. Eddy Co., Ltd. Towel River Co. Le. (ish, We. 2) 
: Laurentide Co., Ltd. Riordan Pulp Corp. 
Beaver Wood Fibre Co., Ltd. ’ Spruce Falls Co., Ltd. 
Canada Paper Co., Ltd Newfoundland P. & P. Co., Ltd. St. Maurice Valley Corp. (Three 
: ws r Port Alfred P. & P. Corp. (Mchs. Rivers) 
Canadian Internat’! Paper Co. 1 & 2) Wayagamack P. & P. Co., Ltd. 
(5 Machines at Three Rivers) Price Bros. & Co., Ltd. - Kenogami (Kraft Mill) 


Installations Now Being Made 


Somme Ronste . . No. 2) Wass Seed P. & P. Corp. (Mchs. St. Anne P. & P. Co. 

rompton P. . Co., Lta, 3 4) : 

Canadian Internat’] Paper Co. Powell River Co., Ltd. (Mch. > Se Valley Corp. (Belgo 
(4 Machines at Gatineau) No. 2) iv.) 

Port Frances P. & P. Co., Ltd. Provincial Paper Co., Ltd. Thunder Bay Paper Co.. Ltd. 

Manitoba Paper Co., Ltd. St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd. Wayagamack P. & P. Co., Ltd. 

Mattagami P. & P. Co., Ltd. (New Mill) (News Mill) 


REMEMBER-—These Are in Canada ONLY! 
Is There Any Mill NOT Planning To Put Them In? 


549 W. Washington Blvd. Main Office 1117 Tacoma Ave. 
30 E. 42nd Street 
CHICAGO Tacoma, WaAsH. 
New York 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, Limited 
New Birxs Buitpinc, MONTREAL 
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eliminate the manufacture, sale and use of liners testing below 
85 Ibs. minimum in corrugated boxes manufactured to comply with 
the freight and express specifications. The following is the per- 
sonnel of the committee: Fred’k. A. Norris, The Thompson & 
Norris Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Sidney Frohman, The Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio; S. K. Taylor, Illinois 
Glass Company, Alton, IIl. 

Throughout the meeting there was a pronounced sentiment that 
the corrugated shipping container industry must be rid of the use 
of inferior liner boards, i.e., those testing below 85 lbs. minimum. 

Chairman Hankins, of the Statistical Committee, submitted -a 
report covering statistics and cost work. 

General Manager Browder submitted a report of subjects of 
particular interest to the Container Group. The report contained 
up-to-date information regarding traffic and classification sub- 
jects, of interest to the shipping container manufacturer and his 
customer. 

Meeting of Three Groups in Joint Session 

An excellent program had been prepared for the joint meeting 
consisting of reports and subjects for discussion, considered to be 
of interest to the three groups. 

President Durbin submitted a report covering the meeting of 
the Executive Committee, which had been held Tuesday afternoon, 
September 21. Some of the items covered in the report were as 
follows: 

The Executive Committee approved certain recommendations 
which had been made by the Statistical Committee for changes and 
additions in the statistical program. The Executive Committee 
adopted recommendations of the Statistical Committee to the 
effect that the explanation of the statistical charts should be made 
at the individual group meeting instead of at the general meeting. 
The Executive Committee also approved the Statistical Commit- 
tee’s recommendation with reference to the inauguration of sta- 
tistical reports covering the various grades of pulp. These figures, 
it is believed, will be of great value to the Paperboard Group. 


Certificate of Membership 

The Executive Committee directed that the staff have prepared 
a suitable design for a certificate of membership, a copy of which 
is to be furnished to each member. A special committee consist- 
ing of J. P. Brunt and W. P. Paepcke will pass upon the form of 
the new certificate. A copy of the approved form will be for- 
warded to each member with a request that it be displayed con- 
spicuously where it may be seen by callers at his office. 

Special Dinner 

The Executive Committee recommended that arrangements be 
made for a special dinner, to be attended by all members on Thurs- 
day evening, November 18, following the annual meeting and 
election of officers for the coming year. The suggestion contem- 
plates a good dinner with music, talks by members, and perhaps 
some other program. 

Election of Member 
The Thompson & Norris Manufacturing Company, Ltd., Lon- 


don, England, was unanimously elected to membership in the 
Container Group. 
General Manager’s Report 

General Manager Browder submitted a report covering the 
major activities of the Association during the past 60 days. The 
report made mention of traffic and classification matters; re- 
search and laboratory projects; sales promotion and publicity, etc. 
A copy of the report has been transmitted to members with the 
minutes of the meeting. 


Vice-Presidents’ Report 
Reports were submitted at the general meeting by the vice-presi- 
dent or officer who presided at the individual group meetings. By 
means of these reports, all members are promptly informed of the 
problems that are encountered and solved by the several groups. 


Sales Promotion Report 


Chairman J. P. Brunt, of the Sales Promotion Committe, sub. 
mitted an interesting and constructive report on the Association's 
effort to increase the use of corrugated and solid fiber boxes and 
folding cartons. He urged members to impress upon their sales 
departments that they are overlooking attractive business 1{ they 
fail to study the reports which are made every 60 days containing 
the details of surveys made at the request of shippers. He men. 
tioned that the sales promotion staff is soon to be increased, as 
the present number of employees in this service cannot take care 
of all the requests which are received from shippers and associa- 
tions of shippers. 

Chairman Brunt introduced A. W. Luhrs, who is in charge of the 
ficld work. Mr. Luhrs outlined the sales promotion work during 
the past few weeks with details regarding the various surveys 
made. 

Research Committee’s Report 

Chairman F. J. Kress of the Research Committee, reported 
upon work carried on at the Mellon Institute. He strongly urged 
that members submit additional projects for study and _ investi- 
gation. 

In accordance with a plan adopted at the meeting, one of the 
Research Fellows at the Mellon Institute is being directed to visit 
members’ plants, with a view to developing subjects of general 
interest to the industry, regarding which scientific research inves- 
tigations may be of value. 

Chairman Kress reported that general testing work carried on 
at the Mellon Institute during the past two months at the request 
of individual members, covered the following items: 


1. Bending and Humidity Tests on Folding Boxboard. 

2. Test to Determine the Case for Rust Coloration on Vege- 
table Cans. 

3. Gluing Folding Cartons. 

4. Overprint Varnish. 

5. Cloth Tape. 

6. Microscopic Analysis of Straw Board. 

Standardization Committee’s Report 

The Standardization Committee and the Special Committee on 
Standards submitted to the meeting a draft of a booklet on stand- 
ards which is proposed to contain the revised gauge lists, standard 
mill specifications, etc. The Special Committee consists of repre- 
sentatives from each Group, Paperboard, Container and Folding 
Box. The report of the committee was received with interest, but 
in the belief that the standards should be reviewed by every 
member of the Association before being adopted, the meeting di- 
rected that copies of the committee’s recommendations be for- 
warded to each member by mail. The adoption of these specifica- 
tions by the Paperboard, Container and Folding Box Groups will 
be made a special order of business at the November meeting 

Economist’s Report 

Dr. E. O. Merchant, the Association’s economist, gave a report 
on the subject of “General Business Conditions and the Paperboard 
Industries.” 

In this pres:ntation he referred to the trend of busizess barome- 
ters; also wholesale commodity prices; freight car loadings, the 
building industry; money rates; the stock market; the outlook for 
the future, etc. 

fhe economist’s remarks were supplemented by reference to 
charts depicting basic conditions in the paperboard and container 
industries, as well as other charts showing the trends in the more 
or less analogous industries. 


Remarks of President Durbin 


Prior to adjournment, President Durbin made the following 
statements to the meeting: 

“The five members of each of the Group Nominating Committee 
will be notified by mail of their appointment. The secretary will 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Construction News 


Fresno, Cal.—Blake, Moffitt & Towne, Los Angeles, paper 
goods, have leased a new building to be erected at Monterey 
street and Van Ness avenue by the Bekins Van & Storage Com- 
pany, San Francisco. It will be one-story, 100 x 125 feet, equipped 
for general storage and distributing service. It is expected to 
have the structure ready for occupancy at an early date. 


Ashland, Wis.—The Menasha Printing & Carton Company, 
River street, Menasha, Wis., has awarded a general contract tc 
the C. R. Meyer & Son Company, State street, Oshkosh, Wis., 
for the erection of a new plant on local site, to be one-story, 
80 x. 86 feet, estimated to cost $60,000, with equipment. It will 
be used largely for paper products manufacture. 

Chicago, Ill—The Art Wall Paper Company, 735 Milwaukee 
avenue, has leased a two-story and basement building at 412-22 
North Sangamon street, totaling about 19,000 square feet of floor 
space, and will occupy for a new storage and distributing plant. 
The present establisment will be removed to the new location. 

Bridgeport, Pa—The proposed merger between the Diamond 
State Fiber Company, Bridegport, and the National Vulcanized 
Fiber Company, East Wilmington, Del., has been abandoned, and 
both companies will continue individual plant operations as here- 
tofore. The Diamond State Company is said to be planning for 
expansion in output. 

Anderson, Ind.—The Anderson Box Company, Indianapolis, 
recently organized with a capital of 1,000 shares of stock, no 
par value, is said to be arranging the operation of a local plant 
for the manufacture of fiber and paper boxes and containers. 
The company is headed by E. H. Inglehart and R. Decker, 
Indianapolis. 

Atlanta, Ga.—The Corrugated Paper Company, 73 Stephens 
street, has filed plans for the construction of its proposed new 
piant addition, reported to cost about $23,000, and is said to be 
arranging to rush the building to completion. It will be used for 
increase in manufacture. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Following the recent approval of the United 
States District Court for a reorganization of the American Writ- 
ing Paper Company, in accordance with plans adopted by the 
committee in charge, the company is arranging for the early sale 
of a number of its mills in different parts of the country and 
will concentrate operations in the future at the Holyoke mills 
and plants in other parts of New England. The new capitaliza- 
tion will consist of $5,500,000, in first mortgage bonds ; $1,000,000 
in notes; $9,000,000, preferred stock; and 140,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, no par value. An appropriation will be arranged for 
extensions and improvements in existing plants, including equip- 
ment replacements and new apparatus. Sydney L. Willson is 
special master in bankruptcy. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Fire recently damaged a portion of the 
Paramount Color Card Co., Inc., 899 Kent avenue. An official 
estimate of loss has not been announced. The damage will be 
replaced. 


Bellingham, Wash.—-The Pacific Coast Paper Mills Company 
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has begun the erection of its proposed new mill and will rush 
the structure to completion. It will be two-story, 50 x 250 feet, 
estimated to cost.approximately $200,000, with equipment. A list 
of machinery to be installed has been arranged. The structure 
has been designed for extensive output. 

Hartland, Conn.—The Setag Paper Mills, Inc., recently 
organized with a capital of $50,000, is reported to be arranging 
for the early operation of a local mill for the manufacture of a 
line of paper goods. Chester A. Bentley, Winsted, Conn., heads 
the company. 

Grand Falls, N. B.—The International Paper Company, 100 
East Forty-second street, New York, has revised plans for its 
proposed new local hydroelectric power project, increasing the 
capacity from 60,000 hp. to 80,000 hp., the installation to consist 
of four 20,000 hp. generating units, and accessory equipment. 
Practically the entire output will be used for news print mill 
operation in this district, where the company plans extensive 
operations in the line of new plant facilities, supplementing the 
new mills now in course of construction in other parts of Canada. 
A special meeting of stockholders has been called on Oct. 28, to 
arrange for a bond issue of $25,000,000, with increase, also, in 
preferred stock from 750,000 to 1,000,000 shares, as well as in- 
crease “‘n common stock. A large portion of the proceeds will be 
used for hydroelectric power development and mill construction 
in Canadian districts. 

St. George, B. C.—Plans are being perfected for the early 
construction of a new local pulp and paper mill, consisting of a 
number of units estimated to cost approximately $10,000,000, with 
machinery. The project is also understood to include power 
facilities for operation. Actual work is slated within a few 
months. Full information available at the office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., under 
Reference: Canada No. 42,825. The American Consulate, Ottawa, 
J. B. Richards, assistant trade commissioner, also has informa- 
tion regarding the project. 

Bathurst, N. B.—Angus McLean, Bathurst, and associates 
are projecting plans for a new paper mill on site at the junction 
of the Fraser and Nechako Rivers, and negotiations are under 
way with the Provincial Government for the acquisition of timber 
The plant will be of size for large 
news print output, with entire project reported to cost in excess 
of $15,000,000. It is understood that a hydroelectric power project 
will be carried out for service at the mill. A company will be 
organized to construct and operate the plant, headed by Mr. Mc- 
Lean. 

Vancouver, B. C.—Plans are being arranged by a local com- 
pany for the early construction of a plant for the manufacture of 
corrugated paper goods, including boxes and containers, wrappers, 
etc. The initial works will cost about $65,000, including equip- 
ment. Information at the office of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., under Reference: Can- 
ada No. 43,007. The American Consulate, Montreal, Que., Walter 
J. Donnelly, assistant trade commissioner, also has data regard- 
ing the project. 
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A PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 


Users of the Voith Inlet are 
realizing 20% to 30% longer 
life from your Fourdrinier wires 
with a corresponding saving in 
wire cost. Fewer wire replace- 
ments result in less wire expense, 
larger output and greater returns 
from the paper machines. It is 
false economy to operate your 
machines without the new Voith 
Inlet. Better paper, lower pro- 
duction costs and a better margin 
of profit make the Inlet a gilt 
edge investment. 
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Rapid Deterioration of Wires 
Retarded by the Voith Inlet 


A large expense is encountered in the frequent replacement of Four- 
drinier wires and it is chiefly through the necessity for decreased costs 
that much study has been made of the causes for rapid and undue 
deterioration of wires. Among the preventable causes for wire wear 
is the friction caused by the old fashioned slices and the long apron. 


The Voith Inlet effects new savings on paper machines. With the 
Inlet the wire does not have to support any excess weight of water 
and stock banked up by the slices. The absence of the long apron with 
its heavy drag on the wire reduces friction and materially lengthens 
the wire’s life. A booklet giving full information regarding the many 
other advantages of the Voith Inlet will be sent on request. Write 
for it today. 


VALLEY JRON Works (. 


APPLeton, WISCONSIN 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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S. A. Staege, Prominent Paper Mill Engineer, Promoted 


Stephen A. Staege, whose thorough knowledge of the applica- 
tion of electric power to the manufacture of paper has made 
him a prominent figure in the paper industry, was recently pro- 
moted to the position of Industrial Engineer of the General 
Engineering Department of the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company. He had previously held the position of sec- 
tion engineer in charge of the paper mill section. 

Mr. Staege’s career has been a varied and interesting one, re- 
plete with instances that show clearly his continued efforts toward 
the improvement of the paper mill industry through the applica- 
tion of electrical equipment, and is marked by a steady climb from 
a meagre start to the position that he now holds as Industrial 
Engineer. 

The basis for Mr. Staege’s important work in the electrical 
industry was formed in his experiences in telephone and small 


S. A. STAEGE 


electric light plant installations back about 1900, and his early 
experiments and interest in radio, starting about that time and 


continuing until the present. It was then, thru wireless and 
other electrical experiments and a constant study of all available 
technical literature that he got his first insight into the electrical 
industry, from which he developed through various experiences 
in building small industrial and power plants, transmission and 
distribution systems, installation of municipal water works sys- 
tems, and paper mill electrifications until he entered the employ 
of the Allis-Chalmers Company as sales engineer, specializing on 
paper mill electrifications and industrial power plants, both steam 
and hydro-electric. He continued his paper mill and hydro-elec- 
tric work, as consulting engineer from 1910 until 1918 when he 
entered the employ of the Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company, organizing the paper mill section of the General 
Engineering Department. He remained in this capacity as section 
engineer until his recent promotion. 

The extent of Mr. Staege’s influence on the design of paper 
mill machinery may be best seen in the review of the develop- 
ments in which he has taken part. Mr. Stege developed the first 
automatic speed regulator for the electrical sectional paper ma- 
chine drives, built by the Westinghouse Electric and Manutactur- 
ing Company. The development of the latest type rotary con- 
tactor speed regulator system for electrical sectional paper ma- 
chine drive, now used extensively and manufactured by the 
Westinghouse Company, is another one of the works of Mr. 
Staege, as well as the development. of the first commercial auto- 
matic load regulator for electric driven pulp grinders used in 
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this country and Canada. In addition to these developments \; 


Staege was responsible for the system of Dual Frequency Calende 
Drive now coming into extensive use in the paper industry, a 
well as other apparatus designed for special requirements apg 
applications. 

Mr. Staege’s activities have not been entirely confined to design 
and development work, for he has contributed numerous articly 
for publication in the technical press, particularly in the pape 
industry and has taken an active interest in the work of th 
Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry of whic, 
he is a member and before which society he has presented several 
papers and in connection with which he is a member of the Light, 
Heat and Power Committee. He is also a member of the Amer. 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, a Fellow of the Americay 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, and an Associate of the Insti. 
tute of Radio Engineers. An important contribution of his to 
the technical literature on the subject of electrical sectional paper 
machine drive is a recent paper entitled “Electrification of Paper 
Making Machines” presented at a meeting of the American Insii- 
tute of Electrical Engineers held at Cleveland this year. 


Approves Sales of American Writing Property 


[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoxe, Mass., October 12, 1926.—In decreeing the sale of the 
entire property of the American Writing Paper Company at Bos- 
ton last Friday, Judge Lowell merely repeated the action that 
had been taken by the New York Federal Court. As the Amer:- 
can Writing Paper Company owns property in four states ancil- 
lary action on the part of the Federal Courts becomes necessary 
Similar action will be taken by the Federal Court in Wisconsin 
and in Connecticut after which Receiver Sidney L. Willson can 
set a date for the sale of the property. As already announced 
this will take place at Windsor Locks, Conn., the jurisdiction of 
the New York Federal Court extending to that point. 

It is expected that Receiver Willson will bid in the property 
and thus having acquired it from the bankrupt concern will pro- 
ceed to reorganize according to the plan already announced. No 
bid of less than $1,900,000 is to be received for the liquid assets 
of the Company. 

The decree says that under the management of the receiver 
the concern had been kept going for three years with no suc- 
cess in liquidating the debts. It is useless to continue the receiver- 
ship longer, the court finds, and also finds that the sale of the 
concern as a going business is the only solution that promises 
anything to the creditors. The operations of the receiver are 
applauded and approved by the court in the decree but the tenor 
of the document is that the efforts are abortive under the handi- 
caps he has to face. 

Bidders must post a certified check of $250,000 before the sale 
is held. After the sale takes place and the new company is or- 


ganized it is expected that the receiver will be discharged by the 
court. 


Experiments With Caroa Fiber 


[FROM OUR REGUAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncrton, D. C., October 12, 1926—Work on caroa fiber 
has been resumed by the Paper Laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards. The present tests are on a semi-commercial: scale. 

Three cooks and the conversion of the resultant pulp into paper 
has been the extent of the work so far. The results look very 
promising, officials of the laboratory say, the yield being 48-50 per 
cent and the finished paper appearing to be very good. Test data 
on the paper are not yet available. Several more cooks will be 
made and after the completion of the work the data will be assem- 
bled. for publication. This work is the completion of the prelimi- 
nary laboratory work, the results of which were published in 
Paper TRADE JourNAL, January 8, 1925, under the heading “Caroa 
Fiber as a Paper-Making Material.” 
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New York Trade Jottings 


George D. Bierce and M. L, Smith, of the News Print Service 
Bureau, have returned to headquarters after a ten days’ tour of 
the New England paper mills. 

* * * 

The New York Curb Exchange has admitted to unlisted trading 
privileges the shares of the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., comprising 50,000 authorized shares capital stock par 
value $100. 

* * * 

Dr. Richard B. Moore has resigned as general manager for the 
Dorr Company, New York, and has taken up his duties as dean 
of service and head of the Department of Chemistry at Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Ind. 

* * * 

Fwmio Shimoda, manager, and S. Inoue, chief chemist of the 
Mitsubishi Paper Mill Company, Ltd., Takasago, Kobe, Japan, 
manufacturers of fine writing and book paper, who are making 
an inspection of American mills, were in New York early this 
week. 

* * * 

At a meeting on September 29 last, the Board of Directors of 
the International Paper Company authorized another offering of 
the 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock of the company to its 
employees and to the employees of its wholly-owned subsidiary 
companies. Details of the offering will shortly be sent to each 
employee. 

* * * 

Reports to the Texas State Comptroller by the Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Company show that for the quarter ended March 31, 
1926, it produced 261,584 tons of raw sulphur, valued at $10 a 
ton, a total of $2,615,840; for the quarter ended June 30 it pro- 
duced 351,292 tons, valued at $3,512,920. Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany, for the quarter ended December 31, 1925, produced 143,140 
tons of raw sulphur, valued at $10 a ton, a total of $1,431,400; 
for the quarter ended March 31, 1926, it produced 123,860 tons, 
valued at $1,238,600; for the quarter ended June 30 it produced 
155,750 tons, valued at $1,557,500. 

* * + 

The National Association of Waste Material Dealers, Times 
Building, New York, announces that the Trunk Line Association 
has under consideration a proposal to cancel the ‘less carload 
rates on rags when shipped in other than compressed bales and 
on waste paper except when in compressed bales or in the case 
of magazines, etc., when in bundles. The effect of this will be 
to cancel any commodity rates on rags or waste paper in bags, 
with the result that the rates will be increased to second class 
from trunk line points to destinations in official classification 
territory. Dealers shipping rags or waste paper in bales in less 
carloads should ask the roads they are favoring with their business 
to oppose the change. This matter*will be considered at the meet- 
ing of the Trunk Line Committee on October 19. 

* * * 


Stockholders of the International Paper Company will meet on 
October 28 to: vote on the proposed authorization of $25,000,000 
6 per cent fifteen-year convertible debentures to provide funds 
for past and future expenditures under the development program. 
Bonds will be convertible par for par into 7 per cent preferred 
stock, and in the event of conversion within two years hulders 
will have the privilege of subscribing for one share of common 
stock for each $1,000 debenture held, at $50 per share. Stock- 
holders will also vote on proposed increase in authorized 7 per 
cent preferred stock to 1,000,000 shares from 750,000 and in- 
crease in authorized common to 1,000,000 no: par shares from 
750,000 shares. No issue of the newly authorized stock is planned 
at the present time.. The New York Stock Exchange has received 
ifOtiee Gf the proposed increase in authorized stock. 
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The committee in charge of the reorganization of the  mericg 
Writing Paper Company has issued a notice to the etlect that 
holders of preferred stock participation warrants and of comma 
stock participation warrants issued under the plan and agre. 
ment dated July 1, 1926, are required to pay instalmenis unde 
these warrants as follows: The first instalment on or befor 
November 13, 1926; second instalment on or before [ecembe 
15, 1926; and the third or on before January 17, 1927. Fag, 
instalment on the preferred stock warrants amounts to $2 anj 
each on the common warrants to $1 for each share of stock fo 
which the warrants call. Payments must be made in New Yor 
funds at the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall street, and myg' 
be accompanied by the warrants for appropriate notation. 


* * * 


Manowitch Bros. & Filer, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have available for distribution an interesting pamphlet, 
giving an exhaustive survey of the alkali industry in America 
Peter M. Peters, the author, says: “From timid experimenta 
work in small private laboratories the chemical art grew and 
expanded into a mammoth industry. Chemistry has long ag 
invaded by far the broadest field of human endeavor, and today 
there is not a single important industry that in one way or 
another does not depend on the chemical art. The available data 
seem to indicate that, from every standpoint—importance and 
stability as well as possibilities—one of the most attractive branches 
of applied chemistry is the alkali industry, which is engaged in 
the manufacture of such staples as soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine, 
bleach, hydrogen and ammonia.” 


Will of Late Augustine W. Esleeck 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

GREENFIELD, Mass., October 12, 1926.—The will of the late 
Augustine W. Esleeck, head of the Esleeck Paper Company has 
been filed for probate and leaves $10,000 to the Home for Aged 
People of Holyoke, and legacies to the Doane Orphanage of 
Longmeadow and the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. 
Holyoke legatees include Mrs. Granes Eames Plowman, Mary 
Gregory an employee of Mr. Esleeck and Miss Mildred Judd, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford K. Judd. 

The residue except the common stock of the Esleeck Company, 
is given to his wife, Martha Robbins Esleeck and to his daughter, 
Mrs. Ruth Esleeck Dodd. The common stock is bequested to 
Mrs. Esleeck with the Franklin County Trust Company as trustee, 
to pay the income of the stock to Mrs, Esleeck and Mrs. Dodd. 
On their death the President, Vice President, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Company are given right to purchase this com- 
mon stock under certain terms and conditions. 

The balance of the stock proceeds distribution is to be divided 
into three parts; one-third going to Irving N. Esleeck or his 
heirs, from another third a legacy of $8,000 is to be given to the 
Greenfield Public Library; a trust of the balance is provided for 
Mrs. Plowman for her life and on her death the American Board 
of Foreign Missions will receive $10,000, the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society $15,000, and the Franklin County Hospital the 
balance of this third; the remaining one-third is to be held in 
trust for Irving Esleeck and his wife and goes to their children 
at their death. 


Sale of Inland Paper Co. Confirmed 


AppLeton, Wis., October 9, 1926.—October 11, 1926, is the date 
on which Norman Brokaw must pay $50,000 so he can acquire the 
defunct Island Paper Company mill at Menasha, Wis. The circuit 
court at Oshkosh confirmed the sale last week, after Mr. Brokaw 
had paid over $25,000 of the purchase price. The total sum is 
$75,000... Hugh Strange of Menasha, Wis., receiver. for-the estate; 
is trying to liquidate the claims as much as possible: ° 
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PAPER EXPORTS DECREASE 


Exports of paper and board from the United States during 
August which were valued at $2,216,819 registered a decrease of 
approximately $15,000 under those of the preceding month, but 
were at the same time more than 10 per cent in excess of August 
of last year, according to the Paper Division of the Department 
of Commerce. 


Most classes of paper shared in the slight decrease in com- 
parison with the month of July, notable exceptions, however, being 
book and cover papers, wrapping papers, including. greaseproof 
papers, boards, and paper boxes and cartons. These items also 
showed an increase in comparison with the corresponding month 
last year, the heaviest gains occurring in shipments of box boards 
which increased 117 per cent, followed by boxes and cartons, 
which rose by 30 per cent, and book and wrapping papers, which 
were 20 per cent heavier. Other gains were registered in ship- 
ments of surface-coated and writing papers, which more than 
doubled, and in tissue and crepe papers, toilet paper, wall boards, 


envelopes, and vulcanized fiber products. 


Exports of paper base stocks from the United States were 
valued at $360,425, a loss of 5 per cent in comparison with the 
preceding month and of 25 per cent in comparison with August, 
1925. Nearly two-thirds of the shipments consisted of rags and 
similar stocks, sulphite wood pulp ranking second in importance. 

The import paper trade of the United States made a somewhat 


quicker recovery from the usual summer dullness than was the 
case with exports, receipts of paper and board during the month 


of August having increased in value 4 per cent over the preceding 
month and 27 per cent over the corresponding month in 1925, 
while imports of paper base stocks show gains of 6 per cent and 
13 per cent respectively in comparison with the months cited. 


Imports of news print paper, after the slump during the pre- 
ceding month, recovered, August incoming shipments exceeding 
those of the preceding month by 5 per cent and of the correspond- 
ing month last year by 56 per cent. Other lines in which increased 
other 
classes of printing papers, greaseproof and miscellaneous wrapping 


papers, writing, surface-coated, and tissue papers, duplex decal- 
comania, boards, and manufactures of papier mache. Imports of 


receipts are shown in comparison with a year ago are: 


wrapping papers, including kraft, pulp boards, and papier mach 
products were also larger than during the preceding month. Ag. 
gregate imports during the month of August were valued q 
$12,031,280, in comparison with $11,556,091 during the Preceding 
month, and $9,453,615, during August, 1925. 

Imports of paper base stocks during August reached a total 
value of $11,928,655, of which $2,075,927 represented pulp wood 
and $9,852,728 other paper base stocks. 
were heavier than during either July or August, 1925, exccptions 


Receipts in most lines 


being shipments of peeled and rossed pulpwood, which decreased 
somewhat in comparison with either of the other two months, 


mechanical groundwood, rags, and waste bagging, which show 


a decrease in comparison with August of last year, and bleached 
sulphite and old rope, which fell somewhat under the July 


shipments. 


IMPORTANCE OF FORESTRY IN CANADA 

The Canadian Government, in tribute to the importance of the 
uew rayon industry, has taken steps to spread the gospel of 
foiestration and reduction of fire hazard, and in connection with 
that campaign, the following statement has been issued to empha- 
size the premier position of Canadian forestry in the supply of 
taw material to the rayon markets of the American continent: 

“When we gaze on a great forest treé it is not easy to visual- 
ize it in terms of rich cloth and silken raiment. And yet man, not 


content with silk, cotton, wool, linen, and a number of lesser 
sources of clothing material now employs wood for the manufac- 
ture of the latest of the textiles—artificial silk, or rayon, as it 
is called is cellulose, and cellulose is the principal constituent of 
wood. 

“As long ago as 1889 Count Hilaire de Chardonnet produced 
artificial silk commercially, but it has taken many years of in- 
cessant labor to bring the various processes to that stage of 
That the 


industry has now become a great undertaking is shown by the fact 


perfection which is essential to commercial success. 


that the world’s production in tons has arisen from 7,500 in 1909 
to an estimated 100,000 for this year. 

“The possibilities for rayon manufacture in Canada, with her 
vast pulpwood areas, are enormous. The countries which were 
first -to develop the industry, however, were not those which 
possessed much raw material, but those which already had the 
organization, the equipment and the markets for a big textile 
industry. Thus, shortly before the war, France, already pre- 
dominant in the manufacture of natural silk, took the lead, fol- 
lowed by Switzerland. Now the big producers and exporters 
are the United States, Great Britain and the countries of Central 
Europe that are prominent in the natural silk trade. 

“For a good many years Canada has supplied much of the 
In 1922 


the Natural Resources Intelligence Service of the Canadian De- 


sulphite pulp used for that purpose in these countries. 


partment of the Interior published a report drawing attention to 
the unusually favorable conditions for the development of rayon 
The follow- 
largest manufacturers in the United 


manufacturing in its entirety, within the Dominion. 
ing year Courtaulds, Ltd., 
Kingdom, sent engineers to Canada to investigate these represen- 
tations, with the result that a plant was established in Cornwall, 
Ontario, in 1924, at a cost of $2,509,000. 

“The Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., have formed a sub- 
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sidiary company called the Canadian Cellulose Company, which 
The British Columbia Pulp 
and Paper Company, formerly the Whalen Pulp and Paper Com- 


will also be operated at Cornwall. 


pany, operating pulp mills in British Columbia, has been carrying 
on chemical research for some time in the utilization of hemlock 
for the production of cellulose and certain results and conclu- 
sions have been reached which, it is stated, may determine the 
company to proceed with installation of a new plant for the 
manufacture of this sort of pulp. 

“Many other companies variously located from the Maritime 
provinces to the Pacific Coast are also taking steps or considering 
means to enter this field which is so profitable, so large, and 
which Canadian resources, both of wood reserves and natural 
Another 
process has been perfected by which wealth is created from one 


power supplies, are particularly adapted to support. 


of Canada’s many raw resources,” 


Adam K. Luke Heads Paper Group for Red Cross 


Volunteer Roll Call groups headed by representative leaders 
in the various lines of industry connected with the paper trade 
have enlisted to secure the maximum repsonse throughout these 
lines in New York City to the annual Red Cross Roll Call open- 
ing November 11, Armistice Day, for funds to maintain the or- 
ganization’s relief work and public health program. 

Adam K. Luke, of the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, heads as chairman a special paper manufacturers and 
dealers group; Theo. E. Casselman of T. and E. Casselman, is 
chairman of the paper box group; and Wm. E. Ward, of John 
Ward & Sons, is chairman of the stationers and stationers’ supply 
group. 

These groups among the first 100 groups formed in accord- 
ance with the campaign plan of committee organization of the 
city in various industrial banking, mercantile and professional 
groups which will carry the Roll Call appeal into every branch 
of industry. It is anticipated that by the opening of the Roll 
Call approximately 200 such groups will be functioning through- 
out the city, representing a total of some 4,500 volunteer chairman, 
committemen and captains. 


Plans for comprehensive activity throughout the groups are al- 
ready in operation under the leadership of the chairman, and 
Mr Luke, Mr. Casselman and Mr. Ward have set as their goal 
a 100 per cent enrollment with a Red Cross button on every 
person in the paper field. 

Aid for the ex-service man and his dependants constitutes a 
major part of the Red Cross program in New York. More than 
4000 wounded veterans, men still in service, and members of their 
families were aided during the year according to the last an- 
nual report of the chapter. Legal assistance, money loans and 
medical advices are included in this work. 

Other outstanding metropolitan activities are the disaster re- 
lief and the public health program under which more than 616,- 
000 surgical dressings were supplied during the year to hospitals 
of the city, and which also covers nursing service, first aid, and 
work in home hygiene and care of the sick. 


G. R. Gammie Goes With Rolland Paper Co. 

Hotyoxe, Mass., October 11, 1926.—George R. Gammie, formerly 
with the Valley Paper Company, of Holyoke, Mass., left the 
States September 1 to become the assistant superintendent of the 
Rolland Paper Company of St. Jerome, Canada. During the latter 
part of the life of the late T. W. Hitt, Mr. Gammie was his as- 
sistant in the Agawam Division of the American Writing Paper 
Company and later had charge of one department of the Lee 
Paper Company, of Vicksburg, Mich. 
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Regular Pulp Service to Albany 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Aupany, N. Y., October 11, 1926.—With the arrival in Albany 
Wednesday of the Steamship Boreas from Sheet Harbor, Nova 
Scotia, with 1,400 tons of wood pulp the first regular ocean steam- 
ship service to the Port of Albany was inaugurated. The serv- 
ice which was started by the A. P, W. Paper Company, of this 
city will observe a weekly schedule. The Boreas carried 1,400 
tons of wood pulp consigned to the A. P. W. Paper Company, for 
distribution to paper mills of the Capitol District. 

The arrival of the Boreas marked the realization of a plan for 
regular service to Albany on which the officials of the A. P. W. 
Company have worked since fast summer. From now until 
December 1 steamships similar in size to the Boreas will arrive 
at intervals of six days or a week with pulp cargoes for distribu- 
tion to paper mills in a four hundred mile radius of this city. 
Next spring with the reopening of navigation at Nova Scotia, 
the service will be resumed probably on a larger scale. Donald 
G. Kibby, traffic manager for the A. P. W. Company, has charge 
of the service. 

The A. P. W. Paper Company has been bringing shiploads of 
pulp at intervals from pulp mills in Sheet Harbor, Nova Scotia, 
since the summer of 1925. However, this pulp was consigned to 
the Albany plant of the company. Not until the new weekly 
service was decided upon did the company venture into the dis- 
tribution field. Approximately 10,000 tons of wood pulp will be 
brought in this fall before the close of navigation and most of 
this will be shipped by rail, motor truck and barge canal to mills 
in various sections of Northern New York. Some will be kept 
at Albany for the A. P. W. plant. The mills in Nova Scotia 
are operated by the A. P. W. Pulp and Power Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the A. P. W. Paper Co. 

Traffic experts have told port district commissioners that 300,- 
000 tons of wood pulp will be imported through Albany every 
year if provision is made to handle it. Because.of this the in- 
auguration of the weekly steamship service is regarded as an 
important step towards making this city one of the leading dis- 
tributing points for wood pulp. 

Next year the A. P. W. Company, it has been announced by 
officials, the company plans to go into the pulp importing and dis- 
tributing business on even larger scales. The vessels under nor- 
mal conditions will return direct to Sheet Harbor to load more 
pulp but if sufficient cargoes are offered it is expected they will 
accept them from Albany for delivery to any port on the New 
England Coast. 


To Improve Waterpowers on the Connecticut 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Hotyoxe, Mass., October 12, 1926—The action of the Con- 
necticut Valley Lumber Company in approving of. the purchase 
by the New England Power Association of the former’s power 
rights and holdings at the Connecticut lakes, the headwaters of 
the Connecticut River, is taken to have an important bearing on 
the waterpowers below inasmuch as this purchase is preliminary 
to the impounding of an immense storage reservoir with a capac- 
ity of 4,000,000,000 cubic feet of water and the iastallation of 
generating plant of 80,000 kw. capacity. 7 

The paper mills at Bellows Falls if the plans are carried out 
will be relieved from a large part of the flood troubles of the 
past. The paper mills near Vernon, Vt., will be affected but as 
several tributaries come into the Connecticut below Bellows Falls 
not all flood water will be eliminated. At Holyoke still further 
down the effect will not be as marked, it is expected, but it will 
have a tendency to steady the flow and to prevent the flood water 
from reaching as high a point as before. 

This vote also includes the resale of the timber land to a new 
corporation to be controlled jointly by the International Paper 


-Company and the St. Regis Paper Company, the New England 


Company retaining the power rights. 
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These three features alone are worthy of investigation on the 
NEW TYPE FARREL ROLL GRINDER 


1—New Crowning Device. 2—Geared Driving Head 3—Automatic Lubrication. 


FARREL FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


ANSONIA, CONN. 
Canadian Representative: Rudel-Ryder Machinery Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada 


ALUM COSTS MONEY 
Save It! 


EST results in the sizing, tinting and filling pro- 

cesses and in the formation of paper on the machine 
are dependent to a large extent on the accurate control 
of acidity. The exact degree of acidity can be deter- 
mined, however, only by measuring the hydrogen ion 
concentration. 





Actual experience has shown that the amount of 
; alum used to precipitate the sizing is, in most cases, 
Patent Agglics Por excessive and can often be reduced by more than 50% 

Price $75.00 f.o.b. Baltimore by the application of hydrogen ion control. 


THE LAMOTTE ROULETTE COMPARATOR 


measures the exact degree of acidity or alkalinity,—easily, accurately and in definite figures 
which can be recorded and duplicated at any time by the same or different workers. It insures 
uniform conditions for every batch and therefore a uniform product. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 





LaMotte Chemical Products Company 


McCormick Building Baltimore, Maryland, U.S.A. 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
(ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 


a 
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Sulphate Pulp Washing 


Special Inquiry No. 55 


i. What type of washer is used—diffuser, open pan, cylinder 
washer, suction filter, screw press, etc.? 


A. If suction filters are used for kraft washing, certain 
factors of operation are of interest, viz.: 

(a) What vacuum is carried on the drum? 

(b) Is a condenser supplied for the steam which flashes 
into the drum? 

(c) What is the thickness and density of the pulp cake 
you are handling (at the time of removal from 
drum) ? 

(d) What is the size of drum and the speed of rotation? 

(e) How many pounds of pulp (absolutely dry) per 
minute, is the filter handling? 

(£) What isthe per cent absolutely dry pulp in the sheet 
as it is removed from drum? 

(g) At what consistency is the pulp supplied to the 
filter? How and within what limits is this controlled? 

(h) What is the rate of flow of wash water in the drum? 
What type and how many spray nozzles are used? 
Is weak liquor used at any point of the washing; in 
other words, is the final wash segregated and recir- 
culated? 

B. Outline your preferred practice if diffusers are used: 

(a) Diffuser dimensions. 

(b) What washing cycle is allowed? 

(c) What is the depth of stock bed? 

(d) What pressure is maintained at top of diffuser and 
what pressure differences or loss is experienced in 
passage through? 

(e) To what height and how is discharge piped? 

C. Outline prefer:ed | ractice if cylinder washers, open pans, 
or screw presses are used. 

2. What kind of wood is c.vked—spruce, pine, fir, hemlock, 
etc. ? 

3. How much building space is required for equipment to wash 
100 tons of pulp in 24 hours? All auxiliary cqu'pment, blcw 
tanks, defoaming tank, etc. should be included. 

4. What are the power requirements in washing based on 100 
tons of pulp per day? Power figures should include drives of all 
auxiliaries. 

5.* How much dilution is experienced? What is the density 
of the black liquor as it leaves the digester and as it is delivered 
to the evaporator? 

6. How much wash water is used per ton of pulp, and what 
is the temperature of the water? 


7. How much soda is left in the washed pulp? How is this 
determined ? 

8. How much soda is run direct to the sewer as weak liquor? 

9. How many men are required per shift to wash 100 tons of 
pulp per day? 

10. How much fiber is there in the liquor going to the evapor- 
ators? Is the liquor screened before evaporation? 

This inquiry covers one of the subjects being studied by the 
Sulphate Pulp Committee and is being handled under the TAPPI 
Service to Members plan. A transcript of the replies will be sent 
‘ec all who contribute data to the discussion. 

Send replies direct to — 

W.._G. MacNaucGHrTon, 
Secretary TAPPI, 18 E. 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 


Timken [Engineering Journal 


The new Timken Engineering Journal, a loose-leaf book of 110 
pages, contains technical information relative to the application 
of Timken Bearings to automotive and industrial machinery. A 
number of pages are devoted to the explanation of the Timken 
Bearing as manufactured at the present time. Exclusive features 
such as the positive alignment of the rolls, one-piece precision cage 
and special alloy steel are explained. 

Typical problems, with the solutions, involving the calculation 
of various loads and the selection of suitable bearings are given. 
Tables showing bearing ratings, capacities and dimensions as well 
as speed capacity-curves are included. : 

Methods of mounting Timken Bearings, shaft and housing de- 
sign, adjustment of Timken Bearings, closures, cup and cone fitting 
practices, assembly methods and lubrication are treated in separate 
chapters. 

A full set of dimension sheets accurately drawn to scale, to- 
gether with formulas and recommendations for the application of 
Timken Bearings, developed through experience gained in suc- 
cessfully applying more than 150,000,000 bearings comprise another 
section. G 

Automotive and industrial engineers will find this journal a 
valuable reference volume for their technical library. Copies may 
be had by writing the Timken Roller Bearing Company at Canton, 
Ohio. 

TAPPI Annual Meeting 

Members desiring to present papers at the Annual Meeting to 
be held in New York, February 21 to 24, 1927, are advised that 
the manuscripts must be in the secretary's hands before January 1. 
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Annular-Oblique [Illumination for the Micro. 
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By Lloyd A. Jones 





It is frequently necessary to make a critical microscopic 
examination of the surface irregularities of relatively smooth 
materials such as papers, woven fabrics, minerals, etc. Such ma- 
terials, being practically opaque, must be observed by the light 
reflected from their surfaces. This class of microscopic work 
therefore involves quite a different group of problems than those 
met with in the microscopic examination of materials which trans- 
mit light. Many different methods of illuminating such ma- 
terials have been developed and for certain classes of work these 
methods have proven eminently satisfactory. Metallographic 
technique in particular has been brought to a high state of per- 
fection and the results obtained with this type of material. leave 
little to be desired. In the case of metals it’ is customary to 
bring the surface to a very high polish and then to etch with 
suitable acids. The portions of the surface more susceptible to 
the solvent action of the etching fluid used are eaten away result- 
ing in a surface varying from point to point in reflecting charac- 
teristics. This surface cpnsists therefore of some areas which 
reflect light speculariy, that is like a mirror, while the etched 
portions as a rule have a granular surface and produce a greater 
diffusion or scattering of the reflected light. Methods of two 
general types are in common use for illuminating such surfaces. 
These are referred to rather loosely by the terms oblique 
illumination and vertical illumination. In the case of oblique 
illumination a collimated beam of light, obtained by placing a 
positive lens between the light source and the object, strikes the 
surface obliquely. The angle of incidence giving the best results 
depends greatly upon the type of surface. For surfaces which 
are relatively smooth the angle of incidence, that is the angle 





between the axis of the illuminating beam and the normal to 
the plane of the surface, should be relatively great, while for 
rougher surfaces this angle may be somewhat smaller. With this 
type of illumination those parts of the surface which are mirror- 
like reflect the incident light according to the usual law of re- 
flection and hence no light from these areas enters the objective 
ot the microscope. They therefore appear black. The regions 
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-where etching has taken place, since they scatter the incident 


light to a certain extent, cause some of the reflected light to enter 
the objective and are seen as areas of relatively high brightness. 
This type of illumination is not very satisfactory in cases where 
high magnifications must be used since the microscope objective 


of 


Fic. 2 
must be very close to the surface and hence prevents the uniform 
illumination of the area under examination. 

In the case of the so-called vertical illumination the light is 
incident on the surface at very small angles of incidence. In 
erder to obtain such illumination it is necessary in most cases 
to project the light down through the microscope objective. This 
is done by inserting just above the objective a mirror, the re- 
flecting surface being set at an angle of 45° to the optical axis of 
the microscope, which is partially transparent or which only 
partially intercepts the light as it returns through the objective. 
Light incident on this mirror in a direction perpendicular to the 
axis of the microscope is therefore projected through the objective 
on to the surface being examined. In this case those areas which 
are mirror-like reflect light back through the objective and hence 
appear bright, while those areas which are diffusing scatter the 
light to a certain extent and hence appear dark as compared 
with the smooth portions. It is obvious that the appearance of 
these surfaces varies enormously depending upon which of these 
two methods is used. 

The surface of materials such as paper, woven fabrics, etc., 
are very different in character from the metallographic specimens 
discussed above. Their textural characteristics are due almost 
entirely to topography rather than to a difference in reflecting 
power or specularity or diffusivity of reflection. While the 
methods of illumination mentioned above may be used they do 
not in all cases give entirely satisfactory results. Vertical 
illumination in particular is of little value since the variation in 
specularity of reflection between the various areas of such ma- 
terials is not adequate to give a good idea of the surface structure. 
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Oblique illumination may be used since a relatively high con- 
trast is obtained due to the fact that the bcttoms of the depres- 
sions do not receive much illumination while those portions which 
project above the surface are more brightly illuminated. Very 
good contrast can therefore be obtained by oblique illumination 
of the type mentioned above. In many cases however the true 
contour and details of texture are completely masked by shadows 
thrown across the surface by the portions which do project above 
the mean surface level. 

Perhaps better understanding of the conditions may be obtained 
by a consideration of Fig. 1. This illustrates diagramatically a 
smooth surface in which is cut a V shaped groove represented in 
the cross section of the lines lem. Suppose now that a point 
source of light be placed at S. The wall of the groove, mx, is 
completely unilluminated and the portion of the opposite wall 
between x and n is also completely unilluminated. If the surface 
of this material be assumed to completely diffuse the reflected 
light then the wall of the groove between / and m will be of the 
same brightness as the remainder of the surface. If this surface 
is then observed normally it will appear as an area of uniform 
illumination with a dark band bounded by the lines bb’ and dd’ 
extending across it. If there are any surface irregularities on 
the illuminated areas they may be visible due to the shadows 
which they cast. Irregularities on the surfaces /x and xm will, 
however, be totally invisible. Now assume that a second point 
source is placed at S’. A portion of the opposite groove wall on 
will not be illuminated and the dark band will be enclosed between 
the lines bb’ and cc’. By moving the point S up to the position 
S, a greater portion of the opposite groove wall is illuminated 
but still the lower part of the groove arid one entire wall is in 
deep shadow. If the source be raised still higher so that the 
angle of incidence is even less than in the case of S; the entire 


\ 
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groove may be illuminated but if this is done practically all 
contrast disappears and if we keep iti mind our assumption of 
perfect diffusion no satisfactory rendering of textural details will 
be obtained, even the lines aa’ and dd’ marking the boundary of 
the groove will be practically invisible. Illumination of such an 
object by collimated light from a single direction therefore in 
such cases cannot be expected td give the most perfect results. 
This point may be illustrated again by a consideration of Fig. 2 
in which is shown a smooth surface on which are two protru- 
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sions, one considerably larger than the other. «A light source 
placed as S will throw a shadow as indicated preventing the 
illumination of the smaller protrusion. Illuminated in this way 
the existence of the smaller protrusion would not be recognized. 
The objection to the oblique illumination of such surfaces can be 
largely overcome by allowing light to fall upon the surface 
obliquely from every possible azimuth. Thus if the source S be 
made an annulus of which the points S and Si represent the 
elements of the annulus lying in the plane of the cross section, 
light will be incident in every possible azimuth at an obiiquity a; 
indicated by the dotted line Sn. (Fig. 1.). With such an ijlumina- 
tion shadows are not thrown in any direction and hence the 


masking of de‘ail by such shadows is eliminated. If the surface 
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peculiarity shown in Fig. 1 be a conical depression instead of a 
groove the illumination produced by the annular source SS will 
still leave the lower portion of the depression entirely unillum- 
inated and hence any minor surface structure in the bottom of 
the cavity will be entirely invisible. This region of shadow at 
the bottom of the depression can be eliminated by raising the 
source to some point above the line xy which is an extension of 
a conical element. All surfaces are now illuminated and if the 
surfaces as a whole are diffuse reflectors very little contrast be- 
tween the larger elements of texture will be obtaind. Thus while the 
illumination may be satisfactory for showing fine texture on the 
sides of the conical depression the conical depression itself will 
be practically invisible. It seems desirable if possible therefore 
to find some means of producing a gradation of illumination of 
such a nature as to make the larger elements of the texture 
more visible. If the annular source of illumination instead of 
having a point cross section, or something approximating 
thereto, be given appreciable extension in the vertical direction 
a modulation of illumination can be obtained. Thus in Fig. 3 let S$ 
and S”’ represent the cross sections of the annular source. A point 
near the top of the concial depression receives light from every 
point of the source S$ and likewise a similar point a’ receives 
light from every point of the source S’. The points b. and 0b’ 
receive light from every point of the source between the points 
* and y and x’ and y’ respectively. Hence the illumination on 
the points b and b’ is less than that on the points a and @. The 
point c which is very near to the bottom of the depression re- 
ceives light only from the portion lying between * and w and 
hence is darker than either the point @ or b. In this way 
progressive gradation of illumination along the sides of the cavity 
is obtained. This type of illumination should be particularly 
good for papers and woven fabrics on the surface of which are 
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to be found depressions ard projections relatively large as com- 
pared with the fibers of which the fabric is composed, and large 
also as compared with the textural details of the fibers them- 
selves such as frayed ends, surface markings, etc. This method 
of illumination is superior to that of oblique illumination from 
« single direction in that the true contour of the surface ir- 
regularities are clearly shown and can not possibly be masked by 
asymmetrical shadows cast by protrusions from the surface. 

By making the vertical extension of the light source greater 
than d, Fig. 3, the ratio of the illumination at point c, the bottom 
of the cavity, to that at a can be decreased. The illumination 
gradient along the surface between a and c is therefore diminished 
and the brightness contrast in the field is reduced. By making the 
vertical extension of the light source less than d the bottom of 
the cavity can be left in shadow and in this way the contrast in 
the field will be increased although perhaps this may entail a 
sacrifice of visibility of detail at the bottom of the cavity. The 
best possible illumination of the surface from the standpoint of 
visibility and contrast of detail therefore depends upon a proper 
magnitude of d, the vertical extension of the light source. Since 
surfaces vary enormously with respect to the depth of the sur- 
face cavities the optimal value of d for one surface will not be 
the optimal value for a different surface. If the best possible 
result is to be obtained with a wide variety of surfaces varying 
from relatively smooth surfaces in which the depressions are 
very shallow to very rough ones in which the cavities are very 
deep it will be necessary to change the value of d. On the other 
hand if it is desired to make a critical comparison of the surface 
texture of a group of surfaces in which there is relatively little 
variation, it is highly important that the value of d be kept con- 
stant. The same surface observed with the light source having 
a different vertical extension presents entirely different aspects 
and, if it is hoped by the microscopic examination to detect rela- 
tively small differences in the surface texture, it is absolutely 
imperative that the geometrical distribution of illumination. in- 
cident on the surface shall be identical in all cases. In practice, 
therefore, it is essential that the value of d be variable and at 
the same time reproducible. If, for instance, a group of photo- 
graphs is to be taken on a standard surface and these are to be 
compared at a later time with other photographs of a surface 
which should be identical with the standard, it is essential that 
the illumination used in making the first set of photographs be 
reproducible for making all later comparison tests. 

An illuminator embodying the general principles shown dia- 
grammatically in*Fig. 3 was constructed particuiarly for the ex- 
amination of the surface texture of various grades of paper. This 
has been used for some time and a large number of materials 
have been examined both visually and photographically. The 
results obtained are very gratifying and we feel that they rep- 
resent a marked improvement in the technique ‘ofythis type of 
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Diagram of Ring Illuminator 


Fic. 5 
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work. In Fig. 4 is shown diagrammatically the arrangements 0} 
the various essential parts of this illuminator. The sample 1o be 
examined is mounted at A. Great care must be used to insure 
perfect flatness of the sample and the method found most suit- 
able for this will be discussed later. DD represents a disc of 


Fic. 6 


flashed opal glass or some similar suitable diffusing material in 
the center of which a circular aperture is cut through which the 
sample A may be introduced. This opal glass is lighted by small 


-automobile headlight lamps LL arranged in the form of a ring 


or crown and placed quite near to the opal glass, DD, in order 
to obtain high illumination levels. MM represents a cross sec- 
tion through a conical reflecting element which forms an im- 
age of the opal glass in the position as indicated by D'D’. 
A circular tube, 7, is mounted concentric with the optical 
axis XO of the illuminator, this axis being perpendicular to the 
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plane of the ‘sample, A, and passing through the geometrical 
center of the sample at O. This tube serves as a means of con- 
trolling the effective vertical extension of the annular source D. 
The vertical extension of this source is best specified in 
terms of the angle a which is the angle measured at the point 
where the optical axis passes through the surface of the sample 
at O and bounded by the line OP which lies in the plane of the 
surface of the sample and the line ON which passes through O 
and is tangent to the lower end of the tube TJ. gq then is the 
angle within which illumination is incident on the sample at the 
optical axis. The angle within which the illumination is incident 
at other points than O is slightly different from gq but since the 
area of the sample actually observed at the magnifications neces- 
sary for this kind of work is relatively small, the variation in 
the angle of illumination from point to point on the surface is 
negligible. The sample is viewed through a microscope mounted with 
its axis coincident with the axis of the illuminator xo. In this 
way the surface of the sample is illuminated by an annulus of 
obliquely incident light and moreover the light, source has finite 
dimensions so that a gradation of illumination within the surface 
depressions is obtained. 

In Fig. 5 is shown a cross section through the illuminator 
as constructed. The housing is a thin walled aluminum coating 
the back of which carries twelve 6 to 8 volt candlepower tungsten 
lamps in the form of a ring or crown. These may be connected 
either in multiple or in series as convenience indicates. The 
hght from these lamps falls upon the conical reflector D and after 
reflection illuminates the diffusing disc which is imaged by the 
conical reflecting surface M so as to effectually form the annular 
light source as indicated by D’,D’ in Fig. 4. The sample is 
mounted at P in the end of the metal tube introduced through 
the back of the lamp housing. The ring R serves to control the 
angle g. A scale S mounted on the outside of the lamp housing 
indicates at any time the position of this ring R and hence de- 
termines the value of the angle g. The photographic lens is 
mounted as shown at C with the photographic plate in a suitable 
position which is determined by the focal length of the lens S$ 
and the magnification desired. For visual observation the lens 
C is replaced by a microscope of suitable form consisting of the 
usual objective and eyepiece. As a matter of fact the instrument 
actually constructed carried a microscope body tube mounted on 
the optical axis of the illuminator. A triple nosepiece on which is 
carried both the visual and protographic objectives makes it easy 
to change from visual to photographic work. The illuminator 
carrying the microscope is mounted on a hinged base so that it 
can be turned into a horizontal or inclined position for visual 
inspection of samples. By turning it down into a_ horizontal 
position, changing the objective and removing the eyepiece, it is in 
position for photographic work, the camera being mounted on 
the same base that carries the illuminator. This method of 
mounting has been found very satisfactory since im many cases 
it is desirable to inspect a large number of samples visually, and 
then to photograph selected samples. Photographs of the in- 
strument arranged for visual use are shown in Figs. @ and 7, 
and in Fig. 8 is shown the assembly for photographic work. 

It is important that the sample be held as flat as possible dur- 
ing examination. Where a large number of samples are to be 
examined it is also of importance that the method of placing the 
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convenient and positive. Considerable attention has therefore 


been devoted to developing a technique of mounting the samples 
preparatory to examination and holding them in the illuminator. 
In Fig. 9 the method used is illustrated. A metal tube T with 
a thin over-hanging lip, K, at the upper end serves as the shell 
of the sample holder. The sample S is mounted on a disc of 
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good quality glass. This disc is 1%e inch in diameter and the 
sample S is one inch in diameter. The glass disc is held in posi- 
tion against the lip K by a section of a tube-A which slides on 
the outside of the supporting tube B. Tube B at the lower end 
carries a flange which fits on the outside of tube T and is held 
in position by a bayonet lock G engaging the pin L which is fixed 
in the wall of the tube T. A helical spring C presses the section 
of tube A against the glass disc holding it firmly in position 


sample in position precisely in the focal plane of the objective be é- 
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against the lip K, The entire assembly carrying the mounted 
sample slides into the illuminator housing from the back and 
is held in position by a bayonet lock. In this way samples can 
be changed rapidly and are held firmly in the focal plane of the 
objective. The paper disc is mounted on the glass plate by use 
of suitable adhesive such as photo paste. In some cases where 
the paper is very thin and the use of any adhesive is undesirable 
the paper sample is cut with a diameter of 1%e inch and is 
merely held against the lip K by the glass disc D. This pro- 
cedure as a rule is not as satisfactory as a permanent mounting 
since the material is liable to curl and buckle after being placed 
in position. For samples which are mounted permanently on the 
glass plates a holder is used ir, which a large portion of the lip 
K is cut away leaving only four small projections against which 
the disc is pressed. 
a holder is used in which the lip extends all the way around the 
tube thus giving better support to the sample. Discs of metal or 
cardboard may be used in place of the glass disc although it has 
been found that the cardboard discs are not as a rule sufficiently 
flat for best results. 

The use of a transparent support for the sample in some cases 
serves a very useful purpose. It has been found that with cer- 
tain materials somewhat better rendition of textural structure 
can be obtained by using in addition to the properly adjusted 
oblique-annular illumination, a relatively small transmitted com- 
ponent obtained by projecting light on to the rear surface of the 
sample. This applies particularly to materials in which there 
are very deep surface cavities of such a nature that it is im- 
possible to increase the vertical extension of the light source 
sufficiently to prevent the existence of very deep shadows at the 
bottoms of these cavities without producing a distribution of the 
incident light which is unsatisfactory for the rendition of the 
smaller surface irregularities. In such cases it has been found 
possible to produce some improvement in the rendition by il- 
luminating the back of the sample to a relatively low level. A 
sufficient amount of light penetrates the sample to relieve the un- 
duly high contrast. Great care must be used in applying this 
method in order to avoid spoiling the effects of oblique-annular 
illumination. The intensity of the light applied to the back of the 
sample should be under the control of the operator and correct 
intensity determined by observing the sample through the micro- 
scope at various illumination levels. It has been found in prac- 
tice that the great majority of papers can be satisfactorily illu- 
minated without the use of any rear lighting. However it is well 
to keep in mind the possibility of using this as a few cases occur 
where it is a decided advantage. 

If photomicrographs are to be made for purposes of standard- 
ization or comparison too much emphasis can not be laid upon 
the necessity for reproducing the illumination conditions as well 
as the processing of the photographic materials used. The dis- 
cussion of various methods of illuminating opaque surfaces given 
in the previous pages demonstrates forcibly the profound effect 
which variations in illumination may have upon the appearance of 
the surface. It is obviously futile therefore to expect satisfactory 
results in the comparison of photomicrographs unless it is definitely 
known that the prints being compared were made with the samples 
illuminated identically. 

Assuming now that the illumination of the sample has been 
standardized and it is possible to reproduce satisfactorily the 
appearance of a magnified surface, let- us consider briefly the 
factors in the photographic processes which may influence the 
contrast and reproduction of detail in the photomicrograph. It 
is well known that the reproduction by photography of brightness 
differences -existing in an object is vitally dependent upon the 
extent to which the exposed nagative material is developed.. This 
can be illustrated graphically by reference to Fig. 10. The char- 
acteristics of a protographic material from the standpoint of 
brightness reproduction are completely specified by its char- 
acteristic curve such as A and B in Fig. 10. These curves are 
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If it is necessary to use an unmounted disc . 


obtained by plotting density (D) as a function of the logarithm 
of the exposure (log E). Density is defined as the logarithm, to 
the base 10, of the reciprocal of the transmission of a silver 
deposit. Curve A represents the characteristic of a negative de- 
veloped for three minutes, while curve B is the characteristic 
curve obtained when the same material is developed for six 
minutes in the same developer and at the same temperature as 
was used in the case of curve A. 

Exposure is defined as the product of the time ¢ during which 
the radiation is allowed to act on the material by the intensity 
factor of exposure which is usually expressed in terms of illy- 
mination incident on the photographic material. It is obvious 
that in camera exposures the time factor is constant for all areas 
of the negative material and the variation is due to variations in 
the intensity factor, that is illumination. The log E scale may 
therefore be expressed directly as a log I scale. Let the point x 
on the log E axis represent the minimum exposure impressed on 
the negative materia] this being due to the area of minimum 
brightness in the object. Likewise let the point y represent the 
maximum exposure which corresponds to the area of maximum 
object brightness. The log E interval between x and y is a 
measure of the objective contrast. Through the points x and y 
erect perpendiculars cutting the characteristic curves. These points 
of intersection indicate the densities by which the two objective 
brightnesses are rendered in each case. 

The density difference obtained with the negative which had 
been developed for three minutes is 0.93 which is the interval, ex- 
pressed in density, between the horizontal dotted line passing 
through the points @ and b. In the case of negative B this 
density interval is much greater, being 1.4 or the interval be- 
tween the horizontal dotted lines passing through the points c 
and d. It is quite evident from a consideration of these char- 
acteristics of photographic materials that if photomicrographs 
of paper surfaces are to yield any precise information regarding 
the relative surface textures of two materials it is vitally im- 
portant that the negatives be developed to exactly the same ex- 
tent. It has been found that a large proportion of the char- 
acteristic curve of a negative material can be represented to within 
the limits of experimental uncertainty by a straight line. The 
angle which this straight line makes with the log E axis may be 
used as a specification of the extent to which development is 
carried.. For instance in the figure this angle for curve A is 
designated by q and in photographic sensitometry the tangent of 
this angle is designated as gamma (y). Gamma then becomes a 
specification of the extent to which the negative has been de- 
veloped. In making photomicrographs of paper surfaces for 
comparison purposes it is necessary therefore. that all negatives 
be developed to the same While it is permissible to 
assume that plates from the same batch of emulsion will have, 
when developed for a fixed time in a developer of known con- 
stitution at a fixed temperature, approximately equal y values, it 
is not justifiable to assume that plates of the same brand taken 
from another coating will under the same conditions have the 
same y. If therefore the photomicrographs are being made 
for purposes of critical comparison it is necessary to determine 
for each batch of plates used the development time required to 
give the desired y value. If such precautions are taken all 
of the negatives will give an identical rendering of brightness 
contrast in the object. 

If prints are to be made from these negatives similar pre- 
cautions must be taken. Practically all gas light papers develop 
very rapidly and so far as y is concerned reach a condition 
of equilibrium after which no further changes in the slope of the 
characteristic curve occur. While various types of developing 
out papers differ somewhat in regard to the time required. to 
reach maximum slope, most of these materials reach equilibrium 
in development times of the order of one minute after which 
the characteristic curve instead of increasing in steepness shiits 
laterally without any appreciable change in shape. Increasing 
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the development time further therefore is equivalent to increas- 
ing the printing exposure which was used in making the print. 
It is desirable therefore to standardize the time of development, 
constitution and temperature of the developer used in making the 
prints. : . ; 
In order to illustrate the type of results obtained with this 
method of illuminating the sample reproductions of photomicro- 
graphs are given in Figs. 11 to 14 inclusive. The materials used 
in making these pictures were chosen to represent a wide varia- 
tion in surface texture. Materials shown in group I, which con- 
sists of the upper row of photomicrographs in Figs. 11 and 1la, 
were made using a raw stock of a relatively smooth type. Those 
of group IV represent very rough raw stock, and groups II and 
Ill are intermediate in roughness. Groups V to VIII inclusive 
show the results obtained on the same raw stocks after coating 
with baryta. In each case six photomicrographs were made in 
order to show the effect produced in the variation of the value 
of the angle q (see Figs. 4 and 5) which is a specification ot 
the vertical angular distribution of incident illumination. The 
values of q are indicated at the top of the figures. It is 
obvious for a given material the absolute value of surface bright- 
ness will depend upon the value of ga, being relatively low 
for small values of @ and high for large values. It follows, 
therefore, that in order to obtain a correctly exposed negative it 
will be necessary to give a greater exposure for the smaller than 
for the larger values of qa. The exposure times employed in 
making the photomicrographs shown in Figs. 11-to 14 inclusive 
are as follows: 
EXPOSURE TIME IN SECONDS 

s° 10° 1s° 20° 

540 120 60 45 

660 180 105 60 

720 210 120 80 

720 210 120 80 

480 150 105 60 

480 150 105 60 


480 150 105 60 
600 150 105 60 


The plates used were Eastman D. C. Ortho. Development was 
carried out in a Pyro developer of standardized constitution. 
Time of development was in all cases five minutes with the de- 
veloper at a temperature of 20°C. All of the plates used were 
of the same emulsion number and it is assumed that. the develop- 
ment treatment given resulted in a constant value of y. 

The lens used in making the photomicrographs had a focal 
length of 50 mm, the diaphragm being set at an f value of 7.7. 
The magnification was approximately 20 diameters. Both higher 
and lower magnifications were tried but it was decided that for 
materials of this character the magnification of 20 was most 
satisfactory. While higher magnifications give larger images of 
the surface peculiarities no more detail is visible and it is 
thought that this magnification gives a better idea of the general 
surface characteristics than higher ones. 

Prints were made by contact using Azo F No. 3. Development 
was carried out in 1:4 Nepera at 70°F, development time being 
in all cases one minute. 

Referring now to Figs. 11 and lla, it will be noted that as 
a is increased the contrast decreases. In the case of a 
equal to 5° the surface fibers are weli outlined but the lower 
parts of the cavities are poorly illuminated so that little detail 
is visible therein. Increasing q@ to 10° produces a marked 
improvement in the quality of the result. Additional increase to 
15° tends to produce undue flatness while further increase in 
a up to 30° does not produce any very marked change in the 
appearance of the sample surface. For this material which is 
relatively smooth the best result is obtained with q equal to 
10°. In the case of material No. II which is somewhat rougher 
the lack of quality with q@ equal to 5° is much more marked 
than in the case of the smoother material. Increasing q to 
10° gives somewhat more detail but the depressions are still 
poorly illuminated and much of the finer detail invisible. At 15° 
a marked improvement will be noticed; the illumination pene- 
trates fairly well into the deeper depressions and fibers stand 
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out clearly; the way in which the fibers felt together can be seen 
and studied and the general type of fiber shape is discernible. In- 
creasing q further with this material gives results which are 
rather lacking in contrast. With material No. III the best result 
is obtained with g at 15 or perhaps 20°. While in the case of 
material No. IV the best result is given with q set at 25°. 
For all values less than 25° the bottoms of the depressions are 
poorly illuminated and much of the finer fiber detail thereby lost. 
With angles of q greater than 15° materials I and II give 
photomicrographs very similar in appearance. Thus if such illu- 
mination had been used in the examination of these samples the 
conclusion would have been drawn that the two surfaces were 
almost identical in structure. It is only when gq is decreased 
below 15° that the surface differences become clearly visible. This 
illustrates the importance of having the vertical distribution of 
illumination properly adjusted to suit the particular surface being 
photographed. It is probable that two or three photographs of 
any surface made with different values of gq will give more 
information relative to the surface texture of a paper than any 
ene photograph. Considering the microphotographs of materials 
Il to IV made with g equal to 5°, it is evident that no two of 
the surfaces are identical in texture. While in the case of those 
made with g equal to 30° relatively small differences are evident 
between materials I, I], and III. Material IV is evidently very 
different from the other three in length of fiber and general 
structure. 

Figs. 13 and 14 show the results obtained with these same 
materials after coating with baryta. Here again it is evident that 
the value of q which gives the best rendering of detail is de- 
pendent upon the smoothness of the surface. In group V, which 
represents the material shown in group I after coating with 
baryta, an angle of 5° again gives the most satisfactory result. 
It is apparent that the second material as shown in group VI 
takes the baryta coating in a very different manner. The depres- 
sions are not completely filled and the surface structure due to 
the fiber felting is still quite apparent. The best rendition of 
this is given by q equal to 15°. In the case of the third material 
(group VII) the baryta coating has almost entirely concealed 
the fiber structure resulting in a smooth surface with which an 
angle of 5° or 10° gives the best result. In the case of the 
fourth material (group VIII) tHe baryta coating has again almost 
entirely concealed the fiber structure although the larger elements 
of the surface irregularities are still visible. In this case the 
best rendition is given by q equal to 10° or perhaps 15°. 

The examples shown serve to illustrate the type of results 
that can be obtained by this method of illumination and emphasize 
strongly the necessity of standardizing this illumination if com- 
parable results are to be obtained. 


Experimenting With Packing Paper For Apples 


Charles Brooks, senior pathologist, Bureau of Plant Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
writes : ‘ 

“I have just had my attention called to an article in a recent 
issue of the Paper TRADE JouRNAL entitled “Experimenting with 
Packing Paper for Apples.” I note that the matter of the char- 
acter of the oil which the paper should carry has been overlooked. 
It seems possible that some persons might get the idea that any 
oil would do, whereas it has been shown that an odorless, taste- 
less, mineral oil should be used for this purpose. There is en- 
closed herewith copy of our Circular No. 396 entitled ‘The Con- 
trol of Apple Scald with Shredded Oiled Paper.’” 


Butler Paper Corporations |Move 


San Francisco, Cal., October 1, 1925.—The.Butler Paper Cor- 
porations announce the removal of their San Francisco offices to 
535 Folsom street, the new home of their San Francisco Division, 
the Pacific Coast Paper Company. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 







Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Making Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Machinery 

Reeling Wall Paper, Etc. W. F. Marresford. Eng. pat. 243,- 
366. In machines for winding or rolling webs of paper or other 
material successively from a continuous strip, the web is fed 
into the machine and wound into a roll by means of rollers, after 
which some of the rollers are moved laterally to allow the roll to 
drop on to a lower set of rollers, the dropped roll is automati- 
cally severed from the web, and is again dropped by lateral move- 
ment of rollers on to a conveyor band.—A. P.-C. 

Paper Cutting Machine. A. Bataille. Eng. pat. 244,769. A 
paper cutter has a clamp and a knife connected through an epi- 
cyclic gear which maintains the pressure on the clamp a prede- 
termined amount above the resistance offered to the tool.—A. P.-C. 

Cutting Paper Webs. W. E. Molins. Eng. pat. 245,261. The 
web is fed between a pivoted, rubber-covered feed roll and a 
resiliently-mounted roll through a guide to a cutting device with 
dead knife and rotary knife. The latter is mounted on a shaft, 
together with two guides, a tip of flexible material. On the paper 
guide there is a resilient tongued deflector. The paper web and 
the deflector are pushed aside by one of the knife-guides and the 
cut edge of the web is carried forward by the other knife-guide, 
until it is stripped by a lip engaging a fixed stripper—A. P.-C. 


Power 


Power for Chemical Plants. J. L. McK. Yardley. Ind. Eng. 
Chem. 18, 505-512 (May, 1926). Where considerable steam is re- 
quired for heating and process work the chemical plant should 
generate its own steam at high boiler pressure and then obtain 
electrical power for its mechanical drives and electrolytic circuits 
from that steam, before turning it over as exhaust or bled steam 
to the processes. Very highly efficient turbo-generator units of 
medium size are now available. If the boiler and prime-move: 
rooms are in close proximity to the electrolytic cell or tank room, 
the electrolytic power should be generated as direct current power. 
Very highly efficient geared direct current turbo-generating units 
can now be obtained. Where appreciable distance intervenes be- 
tween the boiler and prime-mover rooms, and the tank house, or 
cell room or where appreciable steam is not required for heating 
and process work, so that the electrical power is purchased, the 
best economy will be obtained by converting the electrolytic power 
from alternating current by means of synchronous converters. 
Comparative results of direct current generating, converting by 
synchronous converters, motor generators and mercury-arc recti- 
fiers, are discussed. The article is written primarily to attract 
attention to possible economies and stimulate interest in the study 
of scientific problems. Owing to the limited extent to which the 
practice here recommended as best has been put into effect, the 
information is given more in the form of illustrations than gen- 
eralizations—A. P.-C. 


Heat and Power in Paper Manufacture. C. Ruehl. Papier- 
fabr. 24, 97-106 (Feb. 14, 1926). The following subjects are dis- 
cussed with reference to paper manufacture: the utilization of 
heat from waste gases for boiler feed water or for drying bark; 
the diminution of heat losses; boiler control; a comparison of the 
advantages of a centralized power plant; heat consumption with 
the drying of paper; condensate utilization; steam utilization for 
heating and ventilation; and the heat balance. Numerous diagrams 
are given.—J. L. P. 

Paper Mill Applications of the Pulmax Drive. S. E. Frost. 
Paper Mill 49, No. 18, 14, 46 (May 1, 1926). Outline of applica- 
tions of the Pulmax drive in paper mills and of its advantages.— 
A. P.-C, 
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Modern Principles of Good Lighting. M. Hutton. Pulp ang 
Paper 24, 509-511 (May 6, 1926). Discussion of good lighting 
in its relation to industrial efficiency and of the main factors upon 
which a good lighting system depends.—A. P.-C. 

Operation of the Ljungstrom Air Preheater. B. G. Brolinson. 
Pulp and Paper International No., 144-150, 179-180 (Feb., 1926). 
A detailed description of the preheater, its operation, performance 
and merits.—A. P.-C. 

Combustion Steam Generator. Paper Trade J. 82, No. 12 
49-50 (Mar. 26, 1926). Brief description and discussion of its 
merits.—A. P.-C. 

Facts and Principles on the Selection of Equipment to Re. 
duce Fuel Costs. J. G. Worker. Pulp and Paper International 
No., 135-144 (Feb., 1926). Discussion of the merits of underfeed 
stokers over pulverized fuel burning equipment.—A. P.-C. 

- Do You Know How Your Boiler Plant Is Operating. Doug- 
las Henderson. Pulp and Paper 24, 367-370 (April 1, 1926). A 
discussion of the importance of having correct as well as complete 
boiler plant records (coal and water weights, temperatures, CO, in 
flue gases, etc.). 

Steam Power Plant in Small Paper Mills. Lewis Hobday 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 85, 492-498, 554, 556 (Feb. 12, 1926) 
A general discussion dealing with improvements to existing plant, 
and the substituting of new plant for old.—A. P.-C. 

The Determination of Steam Engine Efficiency and Improve- 
ments in Indicator Instruments. E. Belani. Papierfabr. 24, 134- 
136 (Feb. 28, 1926). Descriptive of recently improved instruments 
of German manufacture for power control.—J. L. P. 

The Advantages and Disadvantages of Individual and Mul- 
tiple Electric Motor Drives. H. Winkelmann. Papierfabr 24, 
201-203 (April 14, 1926). The merits of individual and multiple 
electric motor drives for the paper mill are discussed.—J. L. P. 

Chrome Nickel Alloys. D. Brownlie. Pulp and Paper 24, 549 
(May 13, 1926). Sutcliffe Speakman & Co.’s “Emperor” chrome 
nickel alloy, with high nickel content, is of interest to the paper 
making and allied industries as regards steam fittings and non- 
corrodible valves, e.g., in paper dyeing to avoid traces of iron or 
other metal going into solution and dulling the shades.—A. P.-C. 

Modern Development of Paper Mill Plant. W. Beaumont and 
L. N. Burt. Pulp and Paper 24, 541-544 (May 13, 1926). Outline 
of advances made in recent years.—A. P.-C. 

Miscellaneous 

Canadian and American Paper Mills. Norman Duxbury. 
World’s Paper Trade Rev. 82, 1220-1226 (April 16); 1362, 1364 
(April 23, 1926). Impressions on a revisit at an interval of 25 
years —A. P.-C. 

Impressions of American and Canadian Paper Mills. A. B. 
Mallinson. Paper Mill 49, No. 16, 22, 24, 26, 30 (April 17, 1926).— 
A. PC. 

Paper Manufacture and Trade in Korea. Anon. Zellstoff U. 
Papier 6, 180-183 (April, 1926). Descriptive—J. L. P. 

Trip to Some Silesian Paper Mills. Frank. Zelistoff U. Pa- 
pier 6, 112-113 (Mar.); 156 (Apr., 1926). Brief accounts of a 
recent visit to a few Silesian pulp and paper mills in Germany.— 
JP. 

Bavarian Paper History. F. von Hoessle. Papierfabr. 24, 
117-119 (Feb. 21) ; 126-128 (Feb. 28); 155-157 (Mar. 14) ; 189-191 
(Mar. 28); 209-212 (Apr. 4); 222-226 (Apr. 11); 238-242 (Apr. 
18, 1926). Historical descriptions of the following old paper mills 
in Swabia: the Augsburg mills, the mills in Oedenhausen, in 
Schafflermach, Kottern, Hynwang, Gries, Illerbrucke, the Mem- 
minger mill, and the two Kaufbeuren mills.—J. L. P. 
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How Some Mills Have Reduced Cost of Their 


‘Insurance’ 


By Reed B. Timmers, Albany, N. Y., Insurance Advisor 


Insurance, in all industries, and especially paper, it seems, is a 
sort of a football which everybody from the President down to 
the office buy tries to kick the other fellow. Cost Accountants 
have not paid sufficient attention to this part of overhead or 
there would not be differences amounting to many thousands of 
dollars per year between the insurance costs of competitors. It 
should be regarded not as the fixed expense of a necessary evil 
but as something which is very widely variable according to the 
efficiency with which it is handled. The true work of the cost 
accountant is not just to tabulate results but to show where his 
company is behind his competitor. Judging by my own experience 
and by present paper mill insurance rates, about forty-nine out 
of fifty cost accountants have slipped up on this. 


Compensation Insurance 


The average paper manufacturer is more interested in com- 
pensation insurance today than any other form and has reason 
to be. The statistics covering that part of the country in which 
the paper industry is largely located show that the number of 
accidents and the amount of compensation paid per thousand 
employees in paper mills is higher than in any other manufac- 
turing industry. It should be one of the lowest. The redeeming 
feature which makes it of real interest, is that, while the rates 
are very high as a result of these heavy losses, the cost can be 
very greatly lowered through the actual experience of the plant 
itself. The importance of reducing these rates is shown by 
contrast between two mills with which I am acquainted. Both 
are manufacturing the same finished product and naturally have 
almost the same type of machinery and other hazards necessary 
to the business. Each has abcut 800 employees and neither is 
self-insuring. The difference between compensation premiums 
for this year, however, is approximately $38,000. It is not to be 
wondered at that the one paying the higher premium suddenly 
dug into the compensation problem when he realized what he was 
up against in trying to meet his competitors’ prices. The reason 
for the difference lies almost entirely in the past experience of 
the manufacturers. 

The principal way to cut the cost of compensation insurance 
is to reduce the amount paid out in claims by your insurance com- 
pany. I will briefly sketch the manner of premium computation 
in order to bring this out. In very nearly all states, while the 
actual figures will vary, the procedure is along the same line. 
First, you take the manual rate for the industry in the state in 
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which it is located. Then that is varied slightly upward or down- 
ward, seldom more than a total of 5% in either direction ac- 
cording to the rating board inspection of the guarding of the 
mill. This variation does not occur in all states and is not of 
major importance in those where it is found because the variation 
is so small. This new rate then is varied according to the ex- 
perience of the manufacturer himself. The figures which cause 
this variation are the actual compensation and medical payments 
of the insurance company. The effect which the experience has 
on the final rate is determined largely by the size of the paper 
company. In other words, a very small manufacturer with a 
record of no payments made whatever on compensation might 
receive a total reduction of about twenty per cent (20), while a 
large manufacturer with the same record might receive a total 
reduction of 80%. In striking an average over nearly all states 
where paper is manufactured it would be safe to say that in a 
plant employing three hundred men, the fixed part of the premium 
would be about 45%, while the part varied according to experi- 
ence will amount to about 55%. It therefore behooves every 
manufacturer who wants to keep up to his competitors, to keep 
the actual losses paid by the insurance company down to a 
minimum. 


Small Losses Important 


I would say here that small losses are every bit as important 
as big ones, because in computing the experience portion of the 
premium, the first thousand dollars of any single accident which 
s paid out by the insurance company to the claimant, will be 
repaid to the insurance company, in premiums, at an average rate 
of about 160%. On the amount in excess of one thousand dollars, 
in any ‘single accident, the manufacturer will only pay to the 
insurance company anywhere from 10% to 50% of the amounts 
paid out. If any of this is not clear make a note of it and I 
will go further into detail in the discussion following. 

From now on, I am going to stick to the various methods used 
successfully to reduce actual losses. I would say that the methods, 
which I will mention are not merely my own opinion, but are 
the methods which have been thoroughly proven over a period 
of years by some of the largest manufacturers in the country. 
If Dodge Brothers, Bethlehem Steel Company, General Mctors 
Co., and various other concerns like them have lost their minds 
in this respect I hope to be insane in the same way and that it 
will result as profitably for me, as it has for them. That these 
methods work in paper mills has also been thoroughly proven. 

Caréful guarding of dangerous parts of machines partially 
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solves the problem but on the average will not bring about an 
actual reduction of losses amounting to much over 20 per cent. 
The remaining 80 per cent reduction in losses can only be brought 
about by the manufacturer himself. The insurance company in- 
spectors do not touch on this last 80 per cent at all because too 
small a proportion of their risks are large enough to make it 
profitable to them to carry loss reduction much further than 
guarding. 
Stretching Out an Accident 


Just a week ago I was in the plant of a manufacturer whose 
mill is well over a hundred miles from the claim office of his 
insurance company, which naturally makes it hard for the com- 
pany to keep close track of injured employees. While 1 was 
there, the doctor who takes care of practically every injury which 
happens at the mill, telephoned the manufacturer that one of his 
employees, who had been injured in July, had apparently recovered 
from the injury itself, but had a slight amount of rheumatism in 
his arm, and was going to take three or four weeks off to go 
fishing until he was totally recovered. The fact of the case was, 
that even the rheumatism was not enough to prevent the man’s 
doing his regular work, but of course a doctor cannot prove 
that a man has no pain in his arm. The employee said that, if 
the manufacturer was paying for it himself, he would probably 
come back on the job and manage to get along in some way, but 
as long as the insurance company was paying for it, he might 
as well take a vacation. About all that was said by the chap in 
the manufacturer's office who keeps track of their compensation 
cases, was that it was too bad that something could not be done 
about it. And the employee started undisturbed on his vacation. 
These additional losses caused by the stretching out of an acci- 
dent into twice as much compensation as should be paid form a 
good-sized part of total losses paid by the insurance companies. 
The way to hold this type of loss to the minimum, was dis- 
covered long ago and is used by some manufacturers. When a 


man is sufficiently recovered to be able to do some light work, 


he should be brought back to the mill and put on a light job 
at reduced wages which results in the amount of compensation 
per week being also reduced. He will not remain on reduced 
wages any longer than necessary, since, as long as he has to be at 
the mill any way for eight hours a day, he will get back on his 
regular job as soon as possible in order to obtain full pay. By 
this I do not mean that an employee should start work as soon 
as he has begn bandaged up if he has a severe injury, but that 
he should be at the mill doing partial work as soon as he is 
well on the road toward recovery. Another advantage of using 
this procedure is that it allows the mill to keep a very close eye 
on him so that he will not be doing work at home which will 
tend to aggravate his condition, and also that he will be sure to 
be present when his injury needs treatment. 


Infections Another Bugaboo 


Infections are another bugaboo to the experience loss record. 
Statistics of most of the states in which paper manufacturing is 
done, show that infections enter into about 10 per cent of the 
cases on which compensation is paid. This can be reduced to 
2 per cent or less as is clearly shown by the fact that many have 
already accomplished it. Some of the costliest cases are those 
in which a minor injury is not treated until an infection starts in 
and then it is sometimes too late to stop it before the loss runs 
up into hundreds or thousands of dollars. Many manufacturers 
have found it necessary to make an inflexible rule that all injuries 
of any nature, and no matter how slight must be reported to the 
medical or first aid department, and treated, and that the em- 
ployee must appear daily at the medical department until the one 
in charge of it pronounces the case cured. In some mills, the 
men will follow this rule voluntarily, appreciating that it is to 
their advantage; in other mills it has been necessary to make 
discharge the penalty of disobedience, and also the penalty of any 
foreman who knowingly allows a violation of the rule. The 


Cost SECTION 


average reduction of infection cases in plants which install this 
rule and then enforce it is probably at least 80 per cent, and in 
one mill with which I am well acquainted, the infection cases haye 
been reduced from an average of about 20 per year to one. With 
the present average cost of infections at about $300 each, this 
saving really meant something. I recently ran across another 
cause of costly infection cases. The doctors in the village where 
the plant is located always believe in taking care of their own 
cases to the finish. These doctors would never send a severe 
case to the hospital, although it was impossible to have the em- 
ployee receive proper treatment at home. Two cases which 
aroused my particular interest were Streptococus infections, which 
are probably the meanest type tw handle, and in these two cases 
the losses had resulted, one in 90 per cent loss of use of an 
arm and the other in 100 per cent loss of use of a hand, and 
which cost this manufacturer a total of about $8,000, through 
his experience rating. The best surgeon in the country would not 
have tried to treat cases like these at home, but would have sent 
the employees to the hospital immediately for hot packs every 
fifteen minutes. The treatment in both of these cases had con- 
sisted in having the employee come to the doctor’s office once a 
day as long as he was able to walk and after that the doctor 
called at the employee’s house once a day. To be sure of the 
facts, | reviewed the insurance company file on these two cases 
with an industrial surgeon and it showed that when the infec- 
tions first became evident they could probably have been stopped 
by two days of constant hospital treatment, This industrial sur- 
geon, who is one of the best, stated that with the treatment which 
they had received, the only wonder to him was that either of 
the men was alive. During the past couple of years the manu- 
facturer has greatly reduced the amount paid on infection cases 
by having insisted that the doctors send all infection cases to the 
hospital under a competent surgeon immediately upon an infection 
showing up. 
Aggravation Cases 


Another cause of high compensation cost is the occasional 
injection into the experience record of what is known as an 
“aggravation” case. By this I mean a case in which the employee 
has some disease such as sugar diabetes, tuberculosis, Bright's dis- 
ease, or various others and then receives an injury which is held 
to have aggravated or lightened up the condition, and then the 
manufacturer often pays several thousand dollars in premiums 
unnecessarily. It is now held in almost every state that almost 
any injury can aggravate almost any disease. While there are no 
official statistics available to show the exact amount of compensd- 
tion paid in any state on cases in which a previous condition has 
entered, I have followed this up very closely myself, though 
a large number of mills and the results have shown enough to 
make anyone “stop, look and listen.” There is only one way 
known to keep these kinds of cases from entering into the ex- 
perience and that is to prevent them long before they occur. 
Every employee should be thoroughly examined physically once 
every two or three years and every applicant for work should 
be examined before being employed. The report of the examina- 
tion should then be passed upon by some one in the mill who 
knows something about Workmen’s Compensation. This man 
should decide whether or not the applicant or employee is fitted 
to do the work for which he is scheduled. If there is a great 
hazard in allowing him to do the work planned for him, he 
should by all means be transferred to another job. If the ex- 
amination shows some curable disease, it should be insisted upon 
that he avail himself of treatment and effect either a complete 
or at least partial recovery. It is not good policy to refuse to 
employ a man or to discharge an employee because of a physical 
deficiency ard the employee should be informed that this will 
not occur. Some employers state that their employees would not 
stand for a physical examination and that they would have all 
kinds of trouble on their hands. This can be handled diplomati- 
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cally, however, as it can be shown that the benefit is largely to 
the employee as he can not afford to lose his life half as well 
as the manufacturer can afford to lose a few thousand dollars. 
The conditions which have to be watched for especially are tuber- 
culosis, Bright’s disease, sugar diabetes, syphilis, anemia, organic 
heart conditions, varicose veins and a multitude of others not as 
common. My own figures covering plants employing about 50,000 
men in New York State show that the cost of examination is 
about 12% per cent. of the amount which would be paid on 
aggravation cases if the men were not examined physically. 


Other Things in Poor Experience Record 


There are of course, many other things which enter into making 
up a poor experience record which can be discovered by looking 
over the mill itself and reviewing the accidents for a period of 
several years. In some instances it will be found that unsafe 
plant conditions, such as defective floors, lack of guarding, con- 
gested machinery or a general disregard of safety throughout the 
plant are responsible for high losses, but any of the factors can 
be overcome. 

But the fact remains that some plants have reduced the time 
lost by their employees on account of accidents to less than one- 
half day per year per employee, and if some plants can do it, 
there is no reason why others cannot. It is simply a case of 
finding out what is wrong and then correcting it and the results 
are bound to follow. 

Another matter of importance to every manufacturer which is 
sadly neglected, is the auditing of all features, which enter into 
the determination of the compensation rate paid. It is very easy 
for an insurance company to make a mistake on the payroll or 
especially the experience submitted to the rating board. The fact 
that my entire fee for a complete audit and inspection of a manu- 
facturer’s insurance situation is more than paid for in about three 
cases out of five by the refund obtained by the insurance com- 
pany on account of errors in rating, certainly is proof enough of 
the need of such an audit. 

Policies Totally or Partially Void 

Another thing which I wish to take up at this time, is some- 
thing which I hate to find when at various plants but do find 
very regularly. That is, policies which are totally or partially 
void. My own experience has shown that just about one-half of 
the various paper mills have one or more of these policies. Al- 
most every one does the same as I used to do in regard to their 
insurance policies and that is to look over the rate and the total 
premium, pay it, and put the policy in the safe. A warning to 
read the policy is put on almost every one sent out, but very few 
heed it. The result is, that a large number of policies, while 
they look nice, are no good if one has to collect on them. There 
are about fifteen various things warranted by the assured which 
are enumerated in the body of the usual fire policy, any one of 
which may be changed by endorsement, if the conditions of the 
assured’s plant require it. For instance the body of practically 
every fire policy states that unless the land on which the plant 
sets is owned in fee simple by the assured, the policy is void. 
In case part of the assured’s plant sets on leased land all he has 
to do is to have an endorsement added, stating that to be a fact. 
The absence of this endorsement, however, in case of a large 
loss can cause the assured to stand his own loss and not collect a 
nickel. These warranties should .be carefully read by every as- 
sured to be certain that there are no violations. 


Policies on Boilers and Digesters 

Policies covering boilers and digesters against explosion con- 
tain a warranty as to the maximum pressure under which they 
will be operated. Policies covering engines and machinery con- 
tain a warranty as to the maximum number of revolutions per 
minute. Ordinarily all that is necessary in case the policy and 
the objects covered do not correspond is to have the policy 
amended to meet the requirements and, if it is reasonable, the 


YEAR 


companies will not object. It is a rather serious matter how ver, 
to have a large loss when the policy is being violated. My own 
experience would indicate that policies covering about 5 per cent 
cf the boilers, about 25 per cent of the digesters and about 55 
per cent of the engines in paper mills, are unenforceable in case 
of loss on this account. 

Instead of directly taking insurance and various other forins ] 
will leave that to you to bring out in the form of questions dur- 
ing the discussion. I will be glad to answer any questions that 
may arise regarding what I have already mentioned or anything 
else pertaining to paper mill insurance. I assure you that I will 


not feel the least bit embarrassed if I get a “sticker” which ] 
will have to look up and answer by mail. 


Recent Decisions on Paper Imports 


Recent decisions of the Unjted States Customs Court in holding 
various importations of paper to have been undervalued have been 
followed by petitions of the importers for remission of the addi- 
tional duties imposed when undervaluation is found. In these 
cases the importers asked for remission of the additional duties 
on the ground that there had been no intent to defraud the gov- 
ernment. In some instances where the importers proved that the 
undervaluation had been without fraudulent intent the additional 
duties were remitted. In the following cases, however, such 
remission was denied. 

Rotogravure paper imported at Boston. 

German sulphite wrapping paper imported at New York. The 
court said there was no explanation of the facts that paper with 
a home market value of $6.05 per hundred kilos was entered for 
duty purposes at $4.25. 

Indications continue that importers are realizing more and more 
that the Import Committee of the American Paper Industry does 
not initiate a case involving*improper imports of foreign paper 
unless the Committee has reason to believe that its position can 
be sustained before the Customs Court. This is shown by the 
fact that in many recent instances importers have abandoned their 
appeals to the Customs Court to reverse decisions of appraisers 
and have allowed decision to be rendered against them by default. 
Some such recent cases include the following: 

Book paper imported at Philadelphia claimed by the importer 
to be duty free as standard news print, but held by the appraiser 
to be dutiable as printing paper. 

Paper imported at New York as standard news print duty free, 
held by appraiser to be dutiable as printing paper. 

Cover paper claimed by importers at New York, Philadelphia, 
and elsewhere, to be dutiable as printing paper, but held by ap- 
praisers to be subject to a higher duty as paper not specially pro- 
vided for. 

Glassine paper with metal coating claimed to be dutiable at 3 
cents per pound and 15 per cent, held by appraiser to be dutiable 
because of this metal coating at 5 cents per pound and 17 per cent. 

Writing paper held to be subject to special duty and 10 per cent 
because of special finish. 

Machine glazed sulphite wrapping claimed by importer at Phila- 
delphia to be dutiable as printing paper, held by appraiser to be 
dutiable as wrapping paper, and also subject to special duty of 10 
per cent, not being marked with country of origin. 

Transfer paper held by appraiser to be subject to 10 per cent ad- 
ditional duty because not marked with country of origin. 

Paper imported at Cincinnati claimed to be duty free as stand- 
ard news print paper held by appraiser to be dutiable as printing 
paper. 

Swedish wrapping paper imported at Baltimore held by appraiser 
to have been undervalued. 

Machine glazed sulphite wrapping paper imported at Galveston 
held by appraiser to have been undervalued. The Government in 
this case contended that there had been secret abating in the 
foreign market. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER PORTS 


NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 9, 1926 


SUMMARY 


Cigarette paper 
Wall paper . 
Paper hangings 
ore print 

nt.n, Tr 
Dhaene gee 46 rolls, 1 ble. 
Packing paper ‘17 cs., 16 rolls 
Filter paper ....-.-- ‘ 5 cs. 
Drawing paper a s 
Writing paper 
Stencil paper 
Pergamyn paper 
Decalcomania paper 
Metal coated paper 
Baryta coated paper 
Surface coated paper 
Photo paper 
Tissue paper 
Gold coated paper 8 
Miscellaneous paper ....552 bls., 469 rolls, § 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


Strype, Carinthia, Liverpool, 1 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., McKeesport, 
40 cs. 


Havre, 


WALL PAPER 


W. H. S. Lioyd & Co., Carinthia, Liverpool, 
1 
ey. Emmericn, Hamburg, Hamburg, 4 bls. 
Rohner & Gehrig Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 137 
bls. 
F. A. 
A. C. Dodman 
ton, 18 bls. 
Keller-Dorian Paper Co., 
o 16 cs. 
. C. Dodman, Jr., 


hy 2 cs. 


Binder, Republic, Bremen, 1 cs. 
. Jr., Inc., Majestic, Southamp- 


Berengaria, Southamp- 


Inc., Berengaria, Southamp- 


PAPER HANGINGS 


A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Carinthia, Liverpool, 
73 bis. 

W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., 
49 bis., 2 cs. 

Rohner & ‘Gehrig Co., Pennland, Antwerp, 210 
bls. 

Whiting & Patterson Co., 
ton, 3 és. 

Whit'ng & Patterson Co., 
amp‘on, 2 cs 

Meadows, ive & Co., 
bls. 


Minnewaska, London, 


Majestic, Southamp- 


Berengaria, South- 


Hamburg, Hamburg, 333 


NEWS PRINT 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Bremen, Bremen, 
770 rolls. 

N. Y. Times, 
rolls. 

W. Y¥. Star, 
rolls. 

Bank of Montreal, 
717 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
72 rolls. 


Humberarm, Corner Brook, 3216 


Humberarm, Corner Brook, 175 
Humberarm, Corner Brook, 


Stuttgart, Bremen, 


PRINTING PAPER 


Martin & Bechtold, Bremen. Bremen, 10 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Carinthia, Liverpool, 
33_ cs. 

International Forwarding Co., 
burg, 6 cs. 

t Henschel & Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 14 cs. 

C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp. 85 cs. 

ccm Forwarding Co., Pennland, Ant- 

werp, 5 cs. . 


Hamburg, Ham- 


WRAPPING PAPER 


Bendix Paper Co., Homburg. Hamburg, 5 cs. 
ui 


C. Steiner, — Hamburg, 23 cs. 
Arkell Safety Bag Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 


46 rolls. 
R. Hoe & Co., American Banker, London, 1 ble. 


PACKING PAPER 


= Quality Art Novelty Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 
/ cs. 
General Electric Co., 


Hamburg, 
rolls. 


Hamburg, 16 


STENCIL PAPER 


Arlac Dry 
19 cs. 


Stencil Co., Hamburg, Hamburg, 


PERGAMYN PAPER 
F. C. Strype, Hamburg, Hamburg, 39 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc 


, M’nnewaska, Lon- 
don, 5 cs. 


DRAWING PAPER 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., 


don, 3 cs. 


Inc., Minnewaska, Lon- 


GOLD COATED PAPER 


C. B. Richard & Co., 


Bremen, Bremen, 4 cs. 
Weiss Forwarding Co., 


Stuttgart, Bremen, 4 cs. 


METAL COATED PAPER 


Hensel, Bruckman &  Lorbacher, 
Hamburg, 3 cs. e 
Hensel, Bruckman & 


Bremen, 8 cs. 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 


P. C. Zuhlke, Pennland, Antwerp, 73 cs 
Gevaert Co. of America, Pennland, Antwerp, 


cs. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co., 


2 cs. 


Hamburg, 


Lorbacher, Republic, 


7 


Minnewaska, London, 


BARYTA COATED PAPER 


T. F. Wilmot, Majestic, Southampton, 3 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Republic, Bremen, 45 cs. 


PHOTO PAPER 


T. F. Wilmot, Majestic, Southampton, 1 cs. 


TISSUE PAPER 


Schenckers, Inc., Andania, Hamburg, 9 cs. 
J. C. Robold & Co., Carinthia, Liverpool, 


DECALCOMANIA PAPER 


Phoenix Shipping Co., 
G. W. Sellers, 


10 cs. 


Stuttgart, Bremen, 4 cs. 
Stuttgart, Bremen, & cs. 


WRITING PAPER 


F. L. Kramer & Co., 

Meadows, Wye & 

cs. 

Guibout freres, Majestic, Southampton, 18 cs. 
_ Globe Shipping Co., Majestic, uthampton, 


5 cs. 
The Eleto Co., Majestic, Southampton, 10 cs. 
C. Clark & Co., Majestic, Southampton, 1 cs. 
Stern Bros., McKeesport, Havre, 4 cs. 
L. Bamberger & Co., McKeesport, Havre, 4 cs. 
American Express Co., McKeesport, Havre, 4 cs. 
Globe Shipping Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 


Minnewaska, London, 3 cs. 
Co., Majestic, Southampton, 


cs. 

A. B. Scott, Berengaria, Southampton, 2 cs. 

Selfpaco Paper Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 
29 cs. 

The Eleto Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 2 cs. 

J. E. Bernard & Co., Berengaria, Southampton, 


9 cs. 


GARNET PAPER 


Hardware & Tool Co., 


5 bls. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
337 bls. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
64 rolls, 1 ble. 

ee & Gehrig Co., 
To 

Perry, 5 od & Co., Cameronia, 

Phe Paper Co., 

34 rolls. 
": De Jonge & Co., 


United 


Stuttgart, 
Bremen, ° 


Bremen, Bremen, 


Andania, Hamburg, 
Andania, Hamburg, 62 


Glasgow, 57 cs. 
Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 132 


Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 171 


Wilkinson Bros. & Co., Inc., Gripsholm, Gothen- 
burg, 10 cs. 


+ rolls. 


M. M. 
rolls, 82 bls. 
E. H. Sergeant & Co., 


Cohen, Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 13 

Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 

6 cs. 
Oxford University Press, Cedric, Liverpool, 5 « 
T. F. Wilmot, Majestic, Southampton, 3 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Chase National Bank, 
bls. rags. 
Royal Manfg. Co., Caucasier, 50 bis 
come waste. 
. J. Keller Co., Inc., Caucasier, Antwerp, 7 


bie "yags. 
Equitable Trust Co., 


Caucasier, Antwerp, 22) 


Antwerp, 


Caucasier, Antwerp, 9} 
S. Tags. 

Equitable Trust Co., 
bls. flax waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
188 bls. rag pulp. 

M. Snedeker 
bls. rags. 

W. Barnet & Sons, Cedric, 
rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., 
3 bis. rags. 

S. Silberman & Co., Republic, 


rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
117 bls. rags. 

B. D. Kaplan, Stuttgart, 

S. Shapiro & Sons, 
rags. 

‘General Fiber Co., 
Tae 

"'. Mayer, McKeesport, Havre, 120 bls. rags. 

Robert Blank, McKeesport, Havre, 329 bls. Tags 

Chase National Bank, McKeesport, Havre, 153 
bls. rags. 


Pennland, Antwerp, 27 
Hamburg, Hamburg, 


Corp., Hamburg, Hamburg, % 


Liverpool, 13 bk 
Cedric, Liverpool, 
Bremen, 20 bis 
Bellepline, Rotterdam, 


Bremen, 34 bls. rags 
McKeesport, Havre, 9 bis 


McKeesport, Havre, 82 bis. 


OLD 
Bros. & Co., 


ROPE 


Brown 
coils 


Chicago City, Bristol, 35 


ROPE YARN 


fanufacturers Trust Co., 


Manila, 
olls. 


Pres. Hayes, 


WOOD PULP 


International Accep. Bank, Andania, Hamburg 
3205 bls. cellulose, 492 tons. 

Irving Bank- Columbia Trust Co., Andania, 
Hamburg, 312 bls. cellulose, 48 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 
406 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Sergeant & Co., Gripsholm, Gothenburg, 

765, ‘bls. suiphite pulp. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Gothenburg, 
299 bls. dry soda pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Gripsholm, 
Gothenburg, 299 bls. dry soda pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., 
Gothenburg, 350 bls. sulphite pulp. 

Tidewater Papermills Co., Bornholm, 
Bay, 6558 bls. wood pulp. 

A. P. W. Paper Co., Hovland, Sheet Harbor, 
13,986 bls. wood pulp, 1448 tons. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Bellepline, 
850 bls. wood pulp, 170 tons. 


Gripsholm, 
Sparre, Inc., 
Gripsholm, 


Murray 


Rotterdam, 


CHINA CLAY 


M. Snedeker 
bags. 


Corp., Hamburg, Hamburg. 


CASEIN 


T. M. Duche & Sons, 


Commack, Buenos Aires, 
417 bags, 25,020 kilos. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 9, 1926 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Bellepline, Rotterdam, 
900 bls. wood pulp, 146 tons. 
J. Keller Co. Inc., Bellepline, 
. Tags. 
. Murphy, Bellepline, Rotterdam, 110 bis. 


= E. Ingber, 198 bls 
it: of New York, Bellepline, Rotterdam, 118 


bls. rags. 
Buck, Kiaer & Co., Oslo, 3200 


bls. kraft pulp. 


Rotterdam, 
Rotterdam, 


Bellepline, 


Inc., Maine, 
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August Production of Box Board 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasuincton, D. C., October 11, 1926—August production of 
boxboard, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 
89 firms operating 111 plants, was 113.4 per cent of capacity, as 
compared with 111.5 per cent in July and 104.5 per cent in August, 
1925. In the following table, which presents a detailed statement 


of the operations of boxboard mills, the capacity data vary ac- 
cording to the normal number of working days in each month, 
Saturdays, Sundays, and holidays being excluded since the five-day 
week was adopted by about 80 per cent of the mills. 


BOXBOARD 


Operation Production Unniled 
Year Orders 


and Inch hours Per cent Tons Per cent Orders (end of 


———S 
Month fat iy of ne of received month) 
apacity Operated Ca- Capac.tty Output Ca- 
1925 sie — 


(pavers 8,388,897 105.4 199,633 107.5 
ebruary 7,550,968 99.3 177,292 100.5 
March 7,569,995 90.5 179,67 
April 7,654,378 91.6 185,886 

May 7,111,776 89.1 188,223 163,956 

une 7,983,150 95.5 197,186 190,310 

uly 8,272,036 94,6 204,149 196,522 216,013 111,919 
August 8,069,721 101.1 188,223 196,527 211,385 119,248 


Seed. akeetgeer eet SAREE perenne 
(8 mos.)65,343,624 62,600,921 95.8 1,535,092 1,489,173 97.0 1,498,419 
1926 


anuary 7,600,440 7,816,834 102.8 179,260 192,436 107.4 207,658 118,531 
ebruary 7,600,440 7,669,845 100.9 179,260 191,808 107.0 178,099 104,578 
March 8,740,506 8,828,149 101.0 206,149 220,<95 107.0 102,362 
April 8,360,484 8,455,219 101.0 197,186 207,623 105.3 89,622 
May 7,600,440 8,269,046 108.8 179,26) 203,937 113.8 83,293 
une 8,360,484 9,036,327 108.1 197,230 218,555 110.8 109,437 
7,930,462 8,607,891 107.9 188,265 *209,961 111.5 122,667 
8,360,484 . 8,954,451 107.1 197,230 223,693 113.4 109,725 


oa =§ ————_- —____ ———-— — 
(8 mos.)64,603,740 67,637,762 104.7 1,523,840 1,668,508 109.5 1,660,381 
Stocks of waste 
paper end of month 


Tons 


199,649 112,911 
162,724 100,403 
169,924 90,062 
169,914 79,127 
175,246 83,415 
193,564 92,022 


185,619 
177,320 
197,186 
197,186 


uy 
August 


Stoc!:s of 

Year Ship- boxboard, 
and ments of end of 
Month boxboard month 


Consumption In 
of waste paper Per transit and 
cent On unshipped 
Tons of hand purchases 
Ca- 
pacity 


109.9 
101.3 
92.2 
92.3 
90.2 
97.0 


Tons 


172,382 
172,456 
176,035 
186,530 
174,726 
166,467 
160,099 
149,984 


c : 
Capacity Consumed 


175,938 193,285 
167,910 170,023 
184,778 170,363 
184,778 170,487 
176,379 159,095 
184,778 179,953 
193,177 183,295 
176,379 188,301 


»444,117 


Tons 


195,501 
176,101 
180,418 
179,772 
168,353 
184,928 
190,667 
204,766 


1,480,506 


192,990 
190,901 
216,833 

April 208,789 

May 204,617 

une 212,741 
uly *207,994 

August 224,193 

Total 
(8 mos.) 1,659,058 


* Revised. 


1925 
wel 
ebruary 
March 
April 
May 
foun. 
uly 
August 
Total 
(8 mos.) 
1926 


uary 
ebruary 
March 


$3,820 
43,745 
36,147 
32,593 
38,815 
39,118 
46,311 
44,359 


1,415,802 


182,733 
182,298 
208,201 
198,161 
188,691 
208.728 
200,927 
217,516 


1,587,255 


167,980 
167,980 
193,177 
184,778 
167,980 
184,778 
176,379 
184,778 


168,479 
162,381 
151,176 
145,772 
136,895 
136.380 
147,523 
199,223 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Wasurncron, D. C., October 12, 1926—The Government Print- 
ing Office will receive bids on October 15 for 4,020 pounds (30,000 
sheets) of 38 x 48—134, blue M. F. printing paper. 

The Government Printing Office will receive bids on October 
13 for 20,405 pounds (265,000 sheets) of 19 x 24—77, white M. F. 
lithograph printing paper. 

Bids will also be received on the same date for 500 sheets of 
13% x 9 red paperoid. Bids will also be received on October 15 
by the Printing Office for 42,400 pounds (265,000 sheets) of 25 x 
38—160 50 per cent rag double coated book paper. 

The Government Printing Office has received the following 
bids for 31,400 pounds of 41 x 52—314, single coated book paper: 


Whitaker Paper Company, 813 cents per pound; R. P. Andrey 
Paper Company, 7.84 cents; Mathers-Lamm Paper Company, 19; 
cents; Old Dominion Paper Company, 12.24 cents; Reese & Rees. 
7.895 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 7.98 cents; Allied Paper Mills, gq 
cents; Kalamazoo Paper Company, 7.75 cents; and Bryan: Paper 
Company, 8.8 cents. 

The Printing Office has also received the following bids fo 
5,000 pounds of kraft wrapping paper in 1114 inch rolls: Whitaker 
Paper Company, 5.815 cents per pound; Reese & Reese, 54 
cents; Dobler & Mudge, 7 cents; Maurice O’Meara Company, 
6.45 cents; and S. Walter, Inc., at 6.75 cents less 2 per cent. 


The Manufacturers Paper Company has been awarded the cop. 
tract by the Bureau of Supplies & Accounts, Navy Departmen, 
for furnishing the San Diego, Cal., navy yard with 6,000 rolls oj 
paper towels at $1,110.00, bids for which were received on Sep. 
tember 14. 


Wisconsin Paper Mills Prosperous 


AppLeton, Wis., October 12, 1926.—For eleven years the paper 
mills of Wisconsin have been reasonably prosperous and seldom 
have shut down. This summary of the situation in this state 
was made by George W. Mead, president of the Consolidated 
Water Power and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., a 


the annual meeting of the Wisconsin Social and Civic Work 
Conference. 


“The industry has been reasonably steady since the beginning 
of 1916,” said Mr. Mead. “Except for a slight recession in the 
fall of 1918 immediately after the Armistice was signed, and 
again in the early part of 1921, the paper mills throughout the 
state have been in continuous operation. All well managed paper 
mills have had no general unemployment problem.” 

Dealing with the production and marketing side of the busi- 
uess, Mr. Mead said: “Seasonal fluctuation in the paper industry 
can be controlled to a large extent by management. A properly 
managed sales department will accomplish much in making cus- 
tomers to distribute their purchases as evenly as possible through- 
out the twelve months of the year. Distributors and consumers 
of all grades of paper are more and more convinced of the value 
of this policy.” 

Mr. Mead also touched on the subject of employment. He said 
in part: “Many paper companies have regularly organized con- 
struction. departments and manage to keep most of the men 
steadily employed in winter and summer. This is done by start- 
ing the work in the early summer and getting the building en- 
closed by the time cold weather starts in. Then all setting of 
machinery and other interior work can be carried through in the 
coldest months of the winter.” 


Strathmore Paper Co. Not To Buy Agawam Div. 


{FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Horyoxe, Mass., October 12, 1926.—Persistent rumors that the 
Strathmore Paper Company has bought or was in the process of 
buying the Agawam Division of the American Writing Paper 
Company at Mittineague, now in the market, brought forth last 
week specific denials from Horace A. Moses, President of the 
Strathmore Company, and President Sidney L. Willson of the 
American Company. Mr. Moses intimated in his denial that he 
might become interested later in the purchase of the water rights, 
and Mr. Willson said that while there had been negotiations for 
the sale of the plant, there were several so. negotiating and it 
had not yet reached the selling point. It is believed possible in 
paper making circles here and in Mittineague that the Strathmore 
Company may later acquire the plant if things break right for 
them. 
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DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 

Write us about your Feit 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your. Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 





DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
| CANTON, MASS. 
Woolen manufacturers since 1856 


For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 


machines. : 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 
Collinwood Sta. CLEVEI.AND, OHIO 
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For Greater Economy 


Without Sacrificing Quality 


Our new product — which takes the 
place of rags in paper-making 


Inquiries from the trade are welcomed 


FINE PAPERS CALL for FINE PULPS 
We Have Them 


BROWN COMPANY 


founded 1852 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


NEW YORK CITY 
Woolworth Bldg. 


CHICAGO 
t10 So. Dearborn St. 


POIRIER IR IEA FAFA IA FA IIR 


1926 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 




















































PAPER 


New York Market Review 


Cffice of THE PAPER TRADE JOURNAL. 
Wednesday, October 13, 1926. 


Business continues to expand in the local paper market and 
most observers of the situation are optimistic over the outlook 
jfor the closing months of the year. Demand for the various 
grades of paper during the past week was quite satisfactory. 
Prices are generally being maintained at previously quoted levels 
and there is not much talk of concessions. Strenuous efforts are 
being made by the sales forces of the leading paper organiza- 
tions to surpass all previous records before the end of 1926. 

Demand for’ news print continues heavy and spot supplies are 
decidedly limited. Prices rule very firm. While there is some 
speculation over the contract prices for the forthcoming year, 
little change, if any, is anticipated by many competent. authori- 
ties. With the increased production being absorbed so freely by 
the publishers, the news print market is considered to be in a 
very strong position. 

Production of box board is steadily expanding in order to 
keep pace with the more active demand which has transpired of 
late. Prices are holding up very well. Fine papers are also in 
improved request and a better feeling is developing for tissues. 
* Business in the coarse paper trade is brisk and wrapping paper 
is moving along in excellent volume. 


Mechanical Pulp 


During the past week the ground wood market exhibited more 
liveliness than for some time past. Quotations are very firm. 
No. 1 domestic mechanical pulp has been in particularly strong 
demand and has advanced to from $30 to $32 a ton, f.o.b. mill, 
while No. 1 imported moist is offered at from $36 to $38 a ton, 
and No. 1 imported dry at from $39 to $40 a ton, ex dock. 


Chemical Pulp 


Both imported and domestic chemical pulp are in improved 
request. During the past week Swedish kraft pulp was par- 
ticularly active and several good sized orders were booked. No 
radical changes in quotations were recorded. Imported easy 
bleaching’ and No, 1 strong unbleached were slightly easier, the 
former being offered at from 3.20 to 3.35 cents a pound, and the 
latter at from 2.95 to 3.15 cents a pound, ex dock, Atlantic ports 


Old Rope and Bagging 
Domestic old. rope continues in steady demand. 
an improved feeling for foreign old rope. 
up very well, in most instances. 
more active. 


There is also 
Prices are holding 
The bagging market is becoming 
Scrap bagging is in good request while burlap 
cuttings are being absorbed in a satisfactory manner. 


Rags 

All grades of domestic roofing rags are in somewhat better 
request from the paper mills and prices are decidedly firmer 
than of late. An improved demand for foreign rags is gradually 
developing although most of the business being transacted at the 
present time appears to be for immediate requirements. The 
mixed rag situation is practically unchanged and prices remain 
unaltered from recently quoted levels. 
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Waste Paper 
Now that the board mills are working at practically full capg. 
ity, the paper stock market is developing a firm undertone, 4 
steady improvement has been noticed in nearly all sections o 
the waste paper trade and orders are reported to be heavier tha 
for some period of time. Prices are being well maintained ay 
despite keen competition, reports of shading are infrequent. 
Twine 
Trading in the twine market during the past week was mostly 
along routine lines. Prices remain unchanged, in most instances 
Dealers are said to be firm in their views and a steadier marke 
is expected to ‘materialize in the near future. In the opinion 
of most competent authorities, business is sure to expand fron 
now until the end of the winter season. 





BOARD MEN MEET 


(Continued from page 44) 
endeavor to arrange meetings so that the Group Nominating Com- 
mittee may function after the name of the candidate for president 
is known. 

“Our next meeting, which is the Annual Meeting, will be held 
in New York City on November 17th and 18th. Committee meet- 
ings will be scheduled on November 16th. As we have your ap 
proval of a special dinner on the evening of November 18th, we 
shall do our best to prepare a program that will ‘do you good 
and entertain you at the same time. It will afford an opportunity 
to check up on activities of the past year and to look forward to 
improvement and progress in the future.” 


Schedule, November Meetings 


Announcement was made that the next meetings will be held a 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, November 16-18. 





To Represent Griley-Unkle in the East 

The Griley-Unkle Engineering Company, of Fort Wayne, Ind, 
has just announced that it has appointed Muirhead & Mansfield, 
of 501 Fifth avenue, New York, as eastern representatives. Both 
Mr. Muirhead and Mr. Mansfield are men of experierice in the 
manufacture of paper and board as well as the mechanical equi- 
ment required in the operating of plants. 

Mr. Muirhead has been connected with the paper industry for 
twenty-five years in the capacity of superintendent and as 4 
production manager of a group of mills, and is recognized as at 
authority on paper board grades. 

Mr. Mansfield was assistant engineer in the Paper Division of 
the Forest Products Laboratory of Canada and latterly Chemical 
Engineer for the Robert Gair Company. 

Muirhead and Mansfield about two years ago formed a part 
nership as consulting engineers and production managers fot 
paper mills and in this work have been identified with some of 
the leading mills in the industry. Associated with them is P. S 
Bolton, a graduate of the Paper Making School of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, more recently connected with fine paper mant- 
facturer, the Huron Milling Company and the Arca Regulators, Inc. 
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FA@OUS 
Ohio 
BALING PRESS 


At present prices of labor the men 
who tend a machine are the greatest 
item of expense. Reliable users tell us 
that this press will bale twice as much 
scrap per man as any other press they 
ave used. 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 
Bleached Sulphite 


“FORSHAGA” 
Bleached Sulphite 


ig Com- 
resident 


be held Over forty years’ experience in the day in- 


‘e meet | Extra Strong Kraft dustry has naturally resulted in the adoption 
our ap i | of the most scientific methods and practices. 
Sth, we | : This record of achievement is your guaranty 
u good @ | of Clay of absolute uniformity at prices con- 
ortunity i | sistent with M. E. quality and service. 

66 ” 
ward to} BAMBLE Prices of M-E pulverized clay may surprise 


KOOS Extra Strong Kraft you even considering this additional treatment. 
Let us submit sumples and quote you. 


_ The Borregaard Company Cex’ MINER-EDGAR CO. 


Incorporated eens 
e, Ind, #pA at A 110 William St. 
“efeld | VENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. at Fe Leena 
nal | 200 FIFTH A = NEW YORK 
: in the 


ool ver Pulp Conveyance v« 


try for 


“ll Naylor Spiral Lock-Seam Pipe 
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prs for A Smooth Interior, Pressure Pipe, Without Rivets, — 


ome of 


ae || Naylor Spiral Pipe Company 


ae 1232 East 92nd Street, CHICAGO 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE Paper TRADE JouRNA 
Wednesday, October 13, 1926. 


Trading in the local chemical market during the past week was 
quite active and the manufacturers report that shipments against 
contracts previously entered into are going forward in excellent 
volume. In some sections of the industry supplies are somewhat 
scarce and prices are generally being maintained on a firm basis. 
Close observers of the local market predict a gradual expansion 
of. business from now on to the end of the year. 

BLANC FIXE.—Some improvement has been noticed in the 
blanc fixe market and quotations on both the pulp and the powder 
have been advanced. The pulp is now selling at $60 a ton, in 
bulk, and the powder is quoted at from 4% cents to 4% cents per 
pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Demand for bleaching powder dur- 
ing the past week was mostly along seasonal lines. Contract with- 
drawals are going forward in a normal manner. Prices remain 
steady and unchanged from the previously quoted basis. Bleaching 
powder is still offered at from $2 to $2.40 per 100 pounds, in 
large drums, at works, according to quantity. 


CASEIN.—Conditions in the casein market are practically un-" 


changed. Demand for both the imported and the domestic product 
has been rather light of late, but prices are unaltered. Domestic 
casein is still selling at from 15% cents to 18 cents a pound, while 
imported casein is quoted at from 16% cents to 17 cents a pound, 
all in bags. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Consumption of caustic soda is increasing 
steadily and production has been speeded up to take care of the 
expansion. Contract withdrawals have been large and prices are 
being well maintained. Caustic soda is offered at from $3.10 to 
$3.15 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. Spot car lots are 
quoted at from $3.20 to $3.25 per 100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—There has been a keener disposition to place 
additional orders for both imported and domestic paper makers’ 
clay during the past week. Prices are holding up very well and 
reports of shading are infrequent. Imported china clay is still 
quoted at from $13 to $22 a ton, in bulk, ship side. Domestic 
washed clay is offered at from $8 to $9 a ton, at mine, and pul- 
verized at $10 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—While there have been no new developments in 
the chlorine market, the demand continues excellent, and large 
shipments are going forward continuously. Chlorine is quoted at 
4 cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at works, on contract 
orders, while the spot price ranges from 4% cents to 4% cents 
a pound. 

ROSIN.—The trend of the rosin market during the past week 
was downward, consumers apparently being averse to operating 
beyond their current requirements. However, an improved re- 
quest is expected shortly. At the naval stores, the grades of rosin 
mostly used in the paper mills are now quoted at from $14.45 to 
$14.50 per 280 pounds, ex dock, in barrels. 

SALT CAKE.—Exceptionally strong conditions prevail in the 
salt cake market. The demand for this product is most persistent 
and, with offerings decidedly limited, quotations are steady to firm. 
Contract withdrawals of salt cake are moving into consumption 
at an excellent pace. Quotations on salt cake rule from $18 to $20 
a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—Production of soda ash is proceeding on heavier 
lines than a year ago, but the increased output is being absorbed 
in good style, and accumulations are limited. Contract shipments 
are going forward at a good rate, and prices are holding up to 
schedule. Contract quotations, in car-lots, at works, per 100 
pounds, are as follows: in bulk, $1.25; in bags, $1.38; and in bar- 
rels, $1.63. ‘ 

STARCH.—During the past week, business in the starch market 
was well maintained. Refiners are reported to be operating plants 
at a good average for the season of the year. Quotations remain 


unchanged. Special paper makers’ starch is still selling at $34 
per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.59 per 100 pounds, in barrels, 
SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The tone of the sulphate of aly. 
mina market is steady. Supplies continue to move into consump. 
tion in good volume. Prices are practically unchanged. Com. 
mercial grades of sulphate of alumina are quoted at from $14 
to $1.45, in bags, at works, in car lots. The iron free is sclling a 
from $2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, at works. 
SULPHUR.—Conditions in the sulphur market are quite satis. 
factory. Demand is persistent, and a steady undertone prevails 
The movement of shipments against contract is normal {or this 
period of the year. Sulphur is quoted at from $18 to $19 a ton, 
in bulk, at mine, and at from $21 to $23 a ton, ship side. 
TALC.—No radical changes in the talc market were recorded 
during the past week. The demand from the paper mills for this 
product is seasonal and prices are being well maintained. Domes- 
tic talc is still offered at from $16 to $18 a ton, at eastern mines, 
while French talc is quoted at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side, 


LESS ACTIVE IN TORONTO 
(Continued from page 40) : 
Fielder, A. Allen, M. Prescott and A. Meredith. Out of town 
visitors are invited to take part in the games. 

Cameron & Fraser, Toronto, have completed the installations at 
their plant on Simoe street for the manufacture of egg car- 
riers, which will be made from pulp. A new beater has been 
placed in position for handling the raw stock, which will be made 
from waste paper. 

C. C. Irvine, who for a number of years has been assistant to 
C H. L. Jones, of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., manager of operations 
for the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, has been appointed 
manager of the new mill of the Manitoba Paper Company at 
Pine Falls, Manitoba. Previous to his departure to enter upon 
his new duties, he was entertained at a dinner by Mr. Jones and 
other officers of the company. 

N. E. Wainwright, of the sales staff of the Provincial Paper 
Mills, Toronto, has returned from a business trip to Winnipeg 
and reports the paper trade in the western provinces as fairly 
active. 

The Interlake Tissue Mills, Toronto, are making a display at 
the Produced-in-Canada exhibition, which is being held in the 
Morgan Building, Montreal. Many novelty designs and fancy 
colors are shown in the attractive booth. 

S. F. Duncan, Treasurer of the Provincial Paper Mills, To- 
ronto, and Mrs. Duncan have returned from an extended trip to 
England and the Continent and while overseas visited their son 
who is studying in Paris, France. 


C. K. Higgins Resigns Secretaryships 


C. K. Higgins, secretary of the Central States Paper Trade 
Association; secretary of the Middle States Wrapping Paper As- 
sociation, and assistant secretary of the National Paper Trade 
Association, has resigned all of these positions, effective Novem- 


ber 1. This will be regretted throughout the entire paper trade, 
because of the efficient conduct of his office, and by reason of his 
popularity. Mr. Higgins has been engaged in association work 
for the paper trade for seven years. He was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1914, and then was connected with his 
father’s firm, Higgins & Seiter, New York City, for two years. 
This firm at that time was recognized as the largest in the world 
dealing in cut glass and china, 

He was called into active service for the World War in May 
of 1917, beginning as second lieutenant, and was discharged in 
November, 1919, as a major of infantry. In that same month 
he took the secretarial positions in the paper industry, which he 
has held ever since. With his experience and host of friends 
among the paper merchants, he will undoubtedly continue to be 
connected with the paper industry. 





